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A®™ HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 
38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 
grocery, salesman, or manager. Address No. 60, in- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


A RESPECTABLE COLORED WOMAN, 
wishes work by the day. Good washer and ironer. 
Address C., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in a family of three. Address F., this Office. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 18r0 at 824 North Second Street. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 

has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 

where those wishing information may apply between the 

hours of 1.30 afd = .,and on Seventh-days from 9 


a, m. to 5 P- m. ; letters to 152 North xsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 


Corresponding ‘Secretary. 


RTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ e a block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
£90 a Te a =_ 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N » Washington, D 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION GENTRE 


OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION 
OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES 


ON 


England in the XVIII Century, 
By W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. 


in the Assembly Room of Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race Sts., at 8 p.m. The 
remaining lectures of the course are: 





FourtuH-pay, 3rd Mo. rst, 
“ King George Iil., 
FourTH-paAy, 3rd Mo. 8 
“The American Seeclentia 
Fourtn-pay, Third Mo. rsth, 
“The Religious Revolution of the XVIII Century.” 
FourTH-pDay, hird Mo. agth, 
” Johnson.” 
Tickets for the Course, including reserved seats, $2.00. 
Single admission, 50 cents. Syllabus, 25 cents. On sale 
at Friends’ Book iation, rsth and Race Sts. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new. 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


1760-1783.” 








Publisher's Meeacnent: 


*,* The Index and Title-page for the INTELLI- 
GENCER is ready, and will be immediately sent 
out to all those whose names are on the Index 
List,—i. ¢., those who have heretofore or lately 
notified us that they desire it. If any others wish 
it, they will please send us word. 


*,* We cannot insert reading matter sent us 
later than Third-day, and advertisements not 
later than 9 a. m., Fourth-day. Friends often 
send copy, saying ‘‘ please get this in this week, 
if possible,’ when the paper is on the press. We 
try to mail all papers on Fifth-day afternoon, so 
as to reach at least as far as Chicago by Seventh- 
day evening. 


*,* We have now a supply of ‘‘ Boston 
Binders’ for the INTELLIGENCER. They are 
like those previously used, and fora cheap, handy 
binder, serve the purpose very well. They are 
considered large enough to hold a whole year, 
though it requires close packing. The price is 
25 cents, and this includes postage. 

*,* A friend interested in the ‘‘ Work Bureau”’ 
of the Star Centre, (Philadelphia), writes to one 
of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER: ‘‘ Thee 
will be pleased to know that we have already had 
response for the advertisement of the Work 
Bureau, in the INTELLIGENCER. We hope for 
many more."’ 

We call attention to the advertisement. 


*,* Dr. Cutter of Harvard University said in 
the American Weekly: ‘‘ The gluten of cereal 
foods is their nitrogenized element, which is 
their life-sustaining and this in the white 
and foolishly fashionable flour, is almost entirely 
removed, while the starch, the inferior element, 
is left behind and constitutes the entire bulk and 
inferior nutriment of such flours. To use flour 
from which the gluten has been removed is 
almost criminal."’ 

The Franklin Mills, Lockport, N. Y., are mak- 
ing a fine flour from the entire wheat which con- 
tains all the element of nutrition needed to 
build up and sustain every part of the human 
system. 


value, 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for age For a quick pur- 
chaser, rice is oti Apply on premises, or to 

. . HN f WILLIAMS: Media, | Pa. 


THE aime BUREAU 
AT THE 
Star Centre, 700 Lombard Street, Phila. 


is prepared to supply persons wishing Colored Help for 
domestic service, or to do plain sewing or office cleaning. 
A number of boys between the age of r5 and 21 want 
situations in city or country. 

Ai as above. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
JSurnishes os guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ) »...- 
RNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 ?7#cifals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 

For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term i 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 


For Catalogue address 
PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A ing and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. fia bi 
instruction to fit for iness or to enter 
ohn ee and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumors Grammar SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarptnc anp Day Pvuprts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifa/, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or ‘ 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHooL ror 
Boys anp Girts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, a: 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege 

preparation, For circulars apply to the Princi \. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 

Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 

— — ——————— ——__—4.. —————$—_—__—_——. 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
ConvENTION t STENOGRAPHER. 
SciENCE 
14South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Keep a cake of Ivory Soap at the barn, 
it is most excellent for washing galled spots 
and scratches on horses, for it will cleanse 


without irritating. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be “‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all 


counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 


Ask for 


“‘ Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1652, by Toe Procter & Gamble Co., Cincianatt. 


The Underground Railroad 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 


By Prof. Wilbur H. Siebert, 


CLotH. CROWN 8vo. $4.00. 


It was as a ‘‘station-keeper"’ on this 

secret thoroughfare for fugitive slaves that 

Harriet Beecher Stowe gleaned some of 

the most striking incidents to be found in 
| her Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


The APPENDIX contains a list of nota- 
ble fugitive slave cases, a directory of more 
than 3,000 names of underground opera- 
tors arranged alphabetically by States and 

| Counties, and a bibliography. 

Send to any bookseller or the publishers, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


A Postar Carp Recerves Prompr Atrention. 
—_* CONRAD, 


2103, 2105 CoLUMBIA AVENUE, Puta 


‘THE PENINGTON, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 
215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
HE PENNHURST, 


MicniGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE Bgacu, 
Atxantic Crry, N. J 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The house has every convenience, mabeiing stents 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam ,» etc. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Brass and Enameled 
BEDSTEADS. 


Spring, Hair, and Husk Mattresses. 
Feathers and Down—all qualities. 


Matrresses CLEANED AND REMADE. 
Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


__ Demo map tenn ip 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician. 





18 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 25, 1899. 


Volume LVI. 
Number 8. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
VIII. 

CONVERSION does not depend upon the abundance of 

our knowledge, but upon the subjection of our wills to the 


Divine government. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From ‘‘ Conversations on Religious Subjects. 


THE LARGER FAITH. 


WE pray no more, made lowly wise, 
For miracle or sign ; 

Anoint our eyes to see within 
The common, the divine. 


Lo, here! lo there! no more we cry, 
Dividing with our call 

The mantle of thy presence, Lord, 
That seamless covers all. 


We turn from seeking Thee afar 
And in unwonted ways, 

To build from out our daily lives 
The temples of thy praise. 


And if thy casual comings, Lord, 
To hearts of old were dear, 

What joy shall dwell within the faith 
That feels Thee ever near ! 


And nobler yet shall duty grow, 
And more shall worship be, 
When thou art found in all our life, 
And all our life in Thee. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 





THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


1 THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM. 
By Wilbur H. Siebert, Associate Professor of European History in 
Ohio State University, with an Introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Since the abolition of slavery several important books 
have dealt with the history of the system—for system 
it substantially was—by which the fugitives from 
slavery were helped northward to freedom. Among 
these, in this neighborhood, were William Still’s 

“Underground Railroad Records,” and Dr. R. C. 
Smedley’s ‘‘ History of the Underground Railroad 
in Chester and the Neighboring Counties of Pennsyl- | 
vania,” while in the West, the “ Reminiscences of | 


Levi Coffin” covered part of the field north of the | 


Ohio river. 

But until the present work was undertaken no 
one had attempted to cover the whole geographical 
field, or to deal with the subject in all its phases. 
Prof. Siebert has drawn freely upon the works men- 
tioned, but he has done much more. 


He has gone | 








through many books,—history, biography, personal 
recollections,—has consulted official reports, maga- 
zines, files of old and late newspapers, has corre- 


| 





sponded extensively, and visited and interviewed sur- 











vivors of the now almost disappeared company who 
were actively concerned in the Underground work. 
Finally, he has brought his vast mass of data into an 
orderly and systematic volume of some five hundred 
pages, and has added a number of appropriate illus- 
trations and maps. 

He considers first the sources from which the his- 
tory is written. He mentions that many of those 
who were well-known friends of the escaping slaves, 
and who kept lists of the passengers they had for- 
warded over the “ railroad,” found it prudent to de- 
stroy them at one or another period. Robert Purvis 
said in 1895 he had kept a record for a long time, but 
destroyed it after the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, in 1850. (It showed, he said, an average of one 
a day sent northward, or over 9,000 fugitives passed 
through Philadelphia in the thirty years from 1830 
to 1860). Daniel Gibbons, of Lancaster county, 
Pa., did the same with a record he had kept since 
1824. For such reasons the manuscript sources are 
less numerous and serviceable than they otherwise 
would have been. Prof. Siebert experiences great 
satisfaction in having found a single leaf of the diary 
kept by Daniel Osborn, a Friend, of the Alum Creek 
settlement, in Delaware county, Ohio. He repro- 
duces in fac-simile the two sides of the leaf, and shows 


| from them that in five months, in the spring and sum- 


mer of 1844, forty-seven fugitives had been for- 
warded. 

In his second chapter Professor Siebert considers 
the origin and development of the Underground way, 
and he shows that it dates back to a time long before 
railroads were thought of, and when the name given 
was really the Underground Road. ‘Secret or ‘ un- 


_derground’ methods of rescue were already well 


understood in and around Philadelphia by 1804.” 
Isaac T. Hopper, in fact, came here to live in 1787, 
and his period of greatest activity in aiding fugitives 
lay between that time and 1829, when he removed to 
New York. 

In another chapter, the methods of escape and 


| assistance,—the start of the fugitives northward, their 


flight by night, the “zig-zag routes” followed, the 
hidings, the subterfuges,—are described in detail. 
There is, of course, an enormous mass of detail in 
these, and some of the incidents are as entertaining 
as others are thrilling. A slaveholder from Kentucky, 
disguised as a “ plain Friend,’ went to the house of 
John Charles, a Friend, at Richmond, Indiana, and 
finding there a lad, a son of J. C., accosted him: 
“Well, sir, my little mannie, hasn’t thee father gone 
to Canada with some niggers?’ The disguise was 
poor; the boy saw he was no Friend, and pointing 
his finger at the man, declared him ‘a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.’” The desperate expedient of nailing up 
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a fugitive—known afterward as Henry Box Brown— | ican stock, descendants of the Puritan and Quaker 


ina large dry-goods box, and sending him from Rich- 
mond, Va., by express, to Philadelphia, where he ar- 
rived safely, is one of the most famous devices, and 
has been long known in the Underground annals. 
There was, at least, one more case of the sort, that 
of aslave sent from Baltimore, in a box, on a steam- 
boat through the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
He reached Philadelphia after seventeen hours’ confine- 
ment ; the other man was nailed up for twenty-four 
hours, and was nearly exhausted when let out, at the 
Anti-Slavery office. Rather an amusing incident was 
that which occurred in Levi Coffin’s experience at 
Cincinnati. He was descended upon early one morn- 
ing, at his house in the country, by a company of 
fugitives from Kentucky, numbering no less than 
twenty-eight, for whom provision must be made at 
once. An ingenious plan was adopted. Several 
friendly persons with carriages were procured, a pre- 
tended funeral procession was formed, “ and started 
solemnly on the road to Cumminsville,”’ with the 
fugitives inside! At Wilmington, Del., Thomas Gar- 
rett kept a number of garden tools for the service. 
When he wished to pass a fugitive openly through 
the town, he gave him a scythe, a rake, etc., which 
he was to place on his shoulder and carry boldly 
along the street. This plan usually succeeded. 

A feature in the slave escapes not much noted was 
the return South of those who had succeeded in gain- 
ing freedom, to bring away their families. Prof. 
Siebert has many instances of this. Among them is 
“the case of a negro that went to Canada by way of 
New Athens, O., and in the course of two years re- 
turned over the same route, went to Kentucky, and 
brought away his wife and two children, making his 
pilgrimage northward again after the lapse of two 
months.” Seth Linton, describing the operations of 
a “line through Clinton county, Ohio,” reports that 
a fugitive that had passed along the route returned 
after some months, saying he had come back to rescue 
his wife. His absence in the slave State continued 
so long that it was feared he had been captured, but 
after some weeks he reappeared, bringing his wife and 
her father with him. Hetold of having seen many 
slaves in the country, and said they would be along 
as soon as they could escape. The following year 
the Clinton county line was unusually busy. 

It was, however, not only men who returned to 
the slave country on these perilous errands. In 1842, 
“a brave woman named Armstrong escaped with her 
husband and one child to Canada. Two years later 
she determiried to rescue the remainder of her family 
from the Kentucky plantation, and, disguised as a 
man, she went back to the old place. Hiding near a 
spring, where her children were accustomed to get 
water, she was able to give instructions to five’ of 
them, and the following night she departed with her 
flock to an Underground station at Ripley, Ohio.” 

The personality of the prominent agents in the 
Underground work is described in a chapter devoted 
to the subject, and in the list there are, of course, 
many whose names are familiar to the readers of these 
columns. “In general, it is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of helpers in the North were of Anglo-Amer- 


settlers of the Eastern States, or of Southerners that 
had moved to the Northern States to be rid of slavery.” 
There were more of this latter class than is sometimes 
understood, and it is a testimony to the conscience of 
the South that many men and women raised amid the 
conditions of slavery perceived its iniquities, and at 
no small loss and risk, to say nothing of social ostra- 
cism, took up the burden of opposition to it. It is, 
perhaps, one of the most common mistakes in refer- 
ence to the anti-slavery movement, between 1800 and 
1860, to suppose that it was represented by but a 
handful of people, and they of Northern origin only. 

Other chapters of the book—there are eleven al- 
together—consider the geography of the Under- 
ground routes, showing where they ran, and how the 
different sections were joined to one another; and 
describe those most perilous adventures, the bringing 
of slaves from the South by persons who went down 
there for the purpose,—errands of such danger, in- 
deed, that Seth Concklin, who went to Alabama to 
bring away the family of Peter Still, (brother of 
William Still, of Philadelphia), lost his life in the 
undertaking. The life of the colored refugees in 
Canada is described, and much of this is compara- 
tively fresh. One of the interesting communities 
of the ex-slaves in Canada was the Elgin Settlement 
at Buxton, (named in honor of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, the English philanthrophist), to which 
William King, a Presbyterian minister of Louisiana, 
sent his manumitted slaves, in 1849. Another chap- 
ter is devoted to “‘ Fugitive Slaves in the Northern 
States,” one to “The Underground Railroad in 
Politics,” and finally one to “The Effects of the 
Underground Railroad.”” There is an appendix con- 
taining reports of notable fugitive slave cases; a 
directory of more than three thousand names of 
‘‘underground operators,” arranged alphabetically by 
States and counties ; and a bibliography of works re- 
lating to the subject. 

The general character and qualities of the book 
are fairly suggested by this notice, but it is far from 
being an adequate review. Indeed, the data which 
Prof. Siebert deals with are so numerous that even 
with his orderly arrangement and careful description 
it is not easy to generalize concerning his work. It 
will stand, no doubt, as the main, if not the final, 
authority on the subject. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE STORY OF PETER YARNALL. 

BY GRIFFITH JOHN, BEAR GAP, PA. 

(Continued from Last Week.) 
Tue Revolutionary War had now begun. Early in 
the year 1776 Peter enlisted in the American Army 
as surgeon’s mate (a sort of assistant-surgeon), taking 
the oath of allegiance to the Colonies. He was at 
first stationed near Fort Washington, on the east side 
of the Hudson river, above New York. Toward the 
end of that year, he joined Dr. Shippen’s department 
in the army hospitals at Bethlehem, Pa. The Battle 
of Princeton (at the New Year, 1777), soon made 
work for the surgeons, and there being urgent de- 
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mand for them, he with Dr. Bond proceeded to Mor- 
ristown, N. J., to perform such services as exigency 
required. Here Peter was seized with a fever, which 
confined him to his bed for several weeks. Recover- 
ing, he left the hospital, and joined a corps of light 
dragoons in which he continued until the Ninth 
month,1777. Finding that he could not endure hard 
riding, he solicited a return to the hospital. 

Having obtained leave of absence to visit camp, 
near Schuylkill, he met the Surgeon-General of the 
Army, who ordered him to accompany the sick to 
Reading. At this place, he became familiar with 
many scenes of distress and suffering, for war is al- 
ways cruel, and the shout of victory as well as the 
wail of defeat, has its attendant miseries. He says a 
number of the men, recovering, were supposed fit for 
duty, but the want of clothing rendered it necessary 
to detain them till they were equipped for a march. 
Many poor fellows had neither shoes, stockings, nor 
blankets, and very few an extra shirt. After a time 
the most of these were restored to health, and sent 
forward to their regiments, which greatly lightened 
the labors of those caring for the sick and disabled, 
till the Battle of Germantown sent them a fresh sup- 
ply. Continuing, Peter says: ‘“‘As they came, we 
placed the privates in churches, the court-house, the 
powder-house, and Friends’ meeting-house. We 
generally went into the hospitals about 8 or g o’clock 
in the morning, and did not close our eyes till the 
task of dressing their wounds was finished. This 
lasted several weeks. In the latter end of December, 
the sick came in great numbers to Reading in open 
wagons. Ina short time after this, 1 was ordered to 
proceed to Ephrata, where the Moravian Brethren had 
accommodated 250 men with comfortable quarters.”’ 

In the first month, 1778, he was taken very ill, 
and had leave to return to Reading. After a partial 
recovery, he was sent to Nottingham, and in no very 
long time to Trenton, where being much broken in 
health, he asked for a discharge from the service, 
which was granted. 

During the period of his service in the army, he 
was thrown into association with an officer who had 
been a member with Friends, but who entertained a 
bitter hatred to them. He was in the practice of rail- 
ing against the Society, and ridiculing its principles. 
On one occasion, as he was thus engaged he endeav- 
ored to obtain the assent of Peter Yarnall, in con- 
demning them altogether, but the latter felt restrained 
from going to such a length, alleging as a reason, 
that when he met with Samuel Emlen and two other 
Friends, they always spoke affectionately to him, 
without a symptom of coldness or reproach. 

In a work, published in the year 1811, entitled 
“Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, 
within the last Sixty Years,” (the author of which was 
Alexander Graydon, of Philadelphia), the writer in 
allusion to an incident that occurred while the Amer- 
ican Army was stationed near Kingsbridge on the 
Hudson river, above New York, has the following 
paragraph respecting Peter Yarnall : 

“ Two forts had been erected, called Washington 
and Lee, one on each side of the river, in order to 
prevent the British ships of war from passing up. 
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But the inefficigncy of these impediments was soon 
evinced by two vessels that taking advantage of a fa- 
vorable wind sailed by us with great gallantry. Two 
other vessels, not long after, passed in defiance of 
both batteries. The first vessels that passed us took 
their station in Tappan Sea, where an attempt was 
made to set them on fire. It failed as to the larger . 
vessels, but a tender was destroyed. One of the per- 
sons who embarked in this service, was the sur- 
geon’s mate of our regiment; a singular character, 
and degenerate son of Mordecai Yarnall, a Quaker 
preacher. I was amused with his oddities, and some- 
times listened to his imitations of his father’s preach- 
ing, as well as that of many others of the public 
Friends. Though a temporary apostate from the 
principles of his forefathers, in which he had been 
strictly brought up, I never doubted they had taken 
root in him ; and that, if he was not prematurely cut 
off, they would vegetate and fructify, in due season, 
Nor was I mistaken. Many years after, 1 saw him 
zealously sustaining his paternal vocation, surrounded 
by a circle of Friends. He had come to preach in 
the town in which I [then] resided [ Harrisburg, Pa. ] 
I went to hear him; and had the pleasure of taking 
him home with me to dinner, with several of his at- 
tendants; where everything passed with as much 
gravity and decorum, as if I had never seen him in 
any other character. Mr. Yarnall’s former profane- 
ness could not but have occurred to him on this oc- 
casion; but whatever might have been his recollec- 
tions, he dissembled them admirably. ’” 

After leaving the army, Peter diligently applied 
himself to the study of medicine in preparation for 
the examination held by the College of Physicians. 
This examination he passed, and received his diploma 
in Second month, 1779. The following day, as if he 
had not sufficiently trampled under foot the testi- 
monies of the Society, he embarked on the Delaware, 
in a privateer ship, with Captain Barry’ and others, 
In four months, they returned to Philadelphia, from a 
cruise to the West Indies. He immediately upon his 
arrival at the latter place left the vessel, with his share 
of the prize money, with which he bought a tract of 
land in New Jersey. Settling down to follow his pro- 
fession, he attended the practice of medicine and 
surgery in the Pennsylvania Hospital. In a short 
time, he was appointed apothecary to that institution, 
the duties of which station he discharged with atten- 
tion and fidelity. 

We have now reached the turning point in Peter’s 
career, and it furnishes us an instructive lesson. We 
do not certainly know what were the instrumental 
means that brought about this result, but one account 
said it was a sudden ane alarming attack of illness, 
in which for a time death seemed inevitable. A poem 
attributed to him, published in an Almanac in the 
year 1781, would favor this statement, as it is de- 
scriptive of a state of mind similar to that of Peter’s, 
when it was written. At any rate, through a quick- 


[1 This, of course, is Graydon’s way of stating the case. Peter 
Yarnall no doubt thought it unnecessary and unprofitable to revive 
these recollections. ] 


(* Captain John Barry, born in Ireland, a famous commander of 
privateers and other armed ships during the Revolution. ] 
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ened sense of right and wrong, he was troubled and 
brought under heavy condemnatioaj, as reflection 

placed before him the record of his life. In this dis- 

tressed situation, with regret for the past, and anxiety 

for the future, he resolved to follow the light, wher- 

ever it might lead. Resigned to bear the burden of 
condemnation, this feeling passed away, as he con- 

‘tinued willing to be anything or nothing. Then he 

experienced great peace of mind, a sensation to which 

he had long been a stranger. Being but at the 

entrance of the right way, there were to be trials of 
his faith. Could he stand true to it? Time alone 
would tell. 

An opportunity soon came to test this. He was 
appointed to deliver a message to an officer in the 
city, and it very forcibly arrested his attention that in 
delivering it, he must address him in the “ plain lan- 
guage.” It was such a mortification to his proud 
spirit that he almost shrank from it. In this state of 
mind, he set out on the errand, absorbed in deep 
thought. When he reached the door, on knocking, 
he was met by the officer himself. Peter adhered to 
his impressions, and accosted him as he felt required 
to do. This mode of address from him struck the 
officer with astonishment, and he stood for awhile 
silent, before making any reply. As he recovered 
himself, he made no allusion to Peter’s use of the 
plain language. This act of obedience meant much 
to Peter Yarnall. It enabled him easily to separate 
himself from, and throw off the influence of his 
“gay ’’ companions, who held in light esteem those 
yielding to religious conviction, and poured ridicule 
upon the customs of Friends, particularly upon their 
use of thee and thou in speaking to each other. It 
also provided him with ability to advance with steady 
footstep in the path he had chosen, and furnished him 
increased power to overcome the next difficulty that 
might fall in his way. It now lay in his course to 
mingle more and more with Friends, and as their 
principles were in harmony with his sentiments, he 
became once more a diligent attender of their meetings. 

(Zo be Continued.) 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 10.—THIRD MonrTH 5. 
ISAAC, JACOB, AND ESAU. 
GOLDEN TExt.—Let us arise and go up to Bethel; and I 
will make there an altar unto God, who answered me in 


the day of my distress and was with me in the way which 
I went. —Genesis xxxv., 3. 


Scripture Reading—Genesis, xxviii., I-5 ; 10-22. 
In the account of the life of Abraham the inter- 
mingling of two or more accounts continues as in 
earlier chapters in Genesis. The story of Abraham’s 
deniai of his wife is told of Egypt and Pharaoh by 
the “ Jahvist ” (xii., 9-20), and of Gerar and Abime- 
lech by the “ Elohist”’ (xx., 1-17). The “ Jahvistic”’ 
story of the birth of Ishmael indicates that he was about 
fourteen years old when Isaac was born (xviii., 16) ; 
while the “‘ Elohistic’’ account of the sending away 
of Hagar and Ishmael into the wilderness some time 
after the birth of Isaac, speaks of him as of a child 
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in arms (xxi., 14-16). These indications of the com- 
posite nature of Genesis continue throughout the 
book, and are found, indeed, throughout the Old 
Testament. It is not necessary in these lessons to 
attempt any detailed separation of the various frag- 
ments, however interesting it may be to the student. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to notice the most 
striking illustrations of this structure: but it is essen- 
tial for any right knowledge of the books of the Old 
Testament that they shall be clearly understood to 
be, not the works of individuals, but composite views 
of the ancient life of a wonderful nation. 

While the historic character of Abraham may be 
regarded as fairly established by evidence both within 
and without the Bible, the same cannot be said of his 
immediate descendants. Many students are inclined 
to regard them as wholly traditional. Isaac is a 
character very faintly drawn. Between such sharply 
defined leaders as Abraham and Moses, Isaac is 
ghostly and bloodless. An interesting picture of an- 
cient life is brought to light in the tale of the mission 
of the faithful family servant of Abraham’s household 
to the home of his forefathers to find a wife for Isaac ; 
and the scene at the well at Aram of the two rivers, 
is beautiful in setting and in sentiment. The account 
of Rebecca gives the impression of a person of vig- 
orous and original mind. We are won by the sim- 
plicity of the tale, and when we read that Rebecca 
‘“ became his wife and he loved her,”’ we feel that it 
is the right and appropriate ending of the pretty 
story. But it is impossible to give to Isaac any of 
the deep respect, almost reverence, with which we 
turn back to his father. 

It is somewhat different with the twin sons of 
Isaac. In the story of these two we are told in some 
measure the story of civilization. It is the old time 
against the new, the life of the wandering hunter 
against that of the “plain man, dwelling in tents.” 
As we compare the two, our sympathies almost in- 
evitably turn from the father of the Israelites to the 
shaggy hunter, who was cheated out of his birthright, 
and tricked out of his father’s blessing, but showed 
himself in the sequel open-hearted and forgiving ; 
yet we must recognize in him the instincts of the 
nomad. He was cheated of his birthright, indeed ; 
but only because “‘ coming in weary from the chase, 
he is caught, as with the levity and eagerness of a 
child, by the sight of the lentil soup.” As with the 
hunter peoples of to-day, the needs of the moment 
erase all thought of the future. There is no restraint 
of appetite, no patience to endure. We recognize 
the genial temper and the affectionate nature of the 
huntsman, but who among us does not know such a 
one whose easy nature and temper are only a part of 
the careless indolence of the ne’er-do-well? The 
Bible story indicates the Edomites as the descendants 
of Esau—of whom came Herod, many centuries later, 
to avenge his ancestor on the descendants of the one 
who elbowed him out of his family place. Jacob, on 
the other hand, represents the pastoral life. The 
meannesses of his nature are distinctly drawn ; yet 
we cannot but see the elements of his character 
which command success. ‘‘ He entraps his brother, 
he deceives his father, he makes a bargain even 











in his prayer; in his dealings with Laban, in his 
meeting with Esau, he still calculates and contrives.”’ 
But, on the other hand, he is steady and unwavering 
in purpose. He drives a hard bargain, but is true to 
the bargain made. He has endurance and industry. 
His wife is won by seven and again seven years of 
service. He labors faithfully with the flocks and 
herds entrusted to his care. These are qualities less 
engaging for the moment than easy good-nature, but 
in the long run sure to win. It has rarely happened, 
if ever, that men of real greatness are of the com- 
plaisant disposition ; often they have been far from 
agreeable personally—but industry and perseverance 
they have never lacked. 

Jacob, like his father Isaac, sought and found his 
wife among his kinsmen of the north, and after twenty 
years of service he returned again to the home of his 
father and grandfather. He went out empty-handed 
and returned a rich man. But it is with the develop- 
ment of his higher nature that we have to deal in 
particular. Like his grandfather, he had a vivid sense 
of God’s presence ; and in spite of much unworthi- 
ness, the still, small voice led him in ways that tended 
upward. As he goes out from home with the shadow 
of deceit and fear upon him, he hears God’s voice in 
the night time, “ Behold, I am with thee.’ It isa 
wholesome sign that under these conditions he should 
have said, ‘‘ How awful is this place!”’ yet his vow 
showed a low moral plane. ‘If God will be on my 
side, I will give him a tenth.” (Genesis, xxviii.) 
The spirit, not unheard-of in our own day, which 
is willing to serve God on condition of being 
promised salvation in the life to come, is of the same 
mould. It is by no means the spirit of him who, in 
humble faith, whispers “ Our Father.”’ 

This place was called Bethel. Jacob returned to 
it again after he had become “‘ two flocks.”” The re- 
turn journey is especially marked by the meeting of 
the two brothers who had parted in anger a score of 
years before. Again we see the easy good-nature of 
Esau, who had not despised the sin, but had hated 
the consequence for himself; and who, now that the 
consequence was forgotten, cared for it no more. 
Again we see the crafty spirit of Jacob in the mag- 
nificent present with which he hopes to make his 
peace. Again, too, we see in Jacob the sense of 
God's presence, and his words are more worthy than 
before, though neither now nor ever striking the 
clearest note of manly character. ‘Put away the 
foreign gods that are among you. Let us 
go to Bethel; and I will make there an altar unto 
God who answered me in the day of my distress.” 
(xxxv., 2-3.) 

Of the origin and meaning of the story of the 
mysterious struggle with the unknown “ man,” noth- 
ing is known: The new name, “ Israel,’’ means 
‘Prince of God,’’ and the old one “the Supplanter.” 


Your souls are a picture gallery. Let their walls 
be hung with all things sweet and perfect,—the 
thought of God, the image of Christ, the lives of God’s 
saints, the aspirations of good and great men, the 
memories of golden deeds.—Canon Farrar. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘ INTERNATIONAL" SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR “‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’] 


No. 10.—Tuirp Mont 5. 

FOLLOWING THE CHRIST. 
GOLDEN TExt.—If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye 

shall be free indeed.—John viii., 36. 

Read the Scripture, John, viii., 12, 31-36. 
REVISED VERSION. 

Tue Scripture selected for this Lesson follows closely 
upon that of last week. That was taken from the 
seventh chapter of John, and extended to verse 37 ; 
this takes the 12th verse of chapter eight, and also 
the 28th to the 36th verses. 

The time was probably the day following the 
event described in the last lesson. The place was 
again the Temple at Jerusalem. In it Jesus con- 
tinued his teaching. In the meantime, his words, as 
given in the last lesson, had caused excitement and 
discussion,—‘‘a division in the multitude,’’—and 
while some desired to have him “ taken,” the officers 
hesitated, and said, ‘‘never man so spake.” The 
Pharisees declared that no one of education, none of 
their sect, or of the “ rulers,’’ embraced his teachings, 
but only the “ multitude,” the common people. And 
in the controversy over him, Nicodemus, “he that 
came to him, before,’ in the night (Lesson No. 4) 
put in a cautious but friendly plea: “ Doth our law 
judge any man, except it first hear from himself, and 
know what he doeth ?”’ 

There are in the seven verses of this lesson five 
of special significance and force, in the very spirit of 
the Christ religion. They carry two thoughts—(1) 
the light and the liberty of the Divine life; (2) the 
necessity of making real this Divine life, the following 
after Christ. First, there is verse 12, in which Jesus 
declares, ‘‘I am the light of the world,” etc. Clearly 
he did not speak of himself in any physical or out- 
ward sense,—not of Jesus, the man, born at Bethle- 
ham, and called “of Nazareth.’’ He spoke of the 
“light and leading ”’ which his religion should be to 
mankind, and of the power of God manifested in and 
by him. In this sense he truly was, and has been, 
and is, the light of the world, and it has been shown 
again and again in the world’s history that whoso 
followeth this manifested power of God “ shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’’ 
There is a passage in Revelation which helps our 
present study,— where, in the description of the holy 
city, the New Jerusalem, it is declared (xxi., 23) that 
it “ hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine upon it; for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the lamp thereof is the Lamb.” Paul says (II. 
Corinthians, iv., 6): “it is God that said, Light shall 
shine out of darkness, who shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” In all these passages the 
thought is essentially the same—the light of God 
manifested in his Son. 

Two other of the verses, 32 and 36, pursue a line 
of teaching closely related. They promise the en- 


joyment of the Truth to those who walk in the light. 
“Ye shall know the truth,” Jesus declared, “##a 
the truth shall make you free.” 


And varvin¥? 
Je91 2 Tdvin 
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thought but a little, ‘‘if the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.”” This condition of freedom 
in the Truth is a high condition. 
‘* He is freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides,’’ 

is the word of Cowper. Jesus himself declared (John 
xviii., 37): ‘To this end have I been born, and to 
this end am | come into the world, that I may bear 
witness unto the truth.”” And he added, “‘ Everyone 
that is of the truth heareth my voice,’’—meaning, of 
course, spiritually, and through the influence of the 
Truth itself, since his natural voice could be heard 
only during his natural existence. 

The necessity of making real the Divine life is 
the teaching in verses 31 and 34. ‘‘ Every one that 
committeth sin is the bondservant of sin.” This is 
true, indeed—a truth realized by every one who so 
offends, and shown in all the records of the human 
family. ‘‘To those Jews which had believed him,” 
Jesus said, “if ye abide in my word, then truly are 
ye my disciples.’”’ The passage instantly comes to 
mind when he said (John, xv., 4): “‘ Ye are my friends 
if ye do the things which I command you.” And 
again that in Luke (vi., 46), when he pathetically 
asked, ‘‘ why call ye me Lord, Lord, aad do not the 
things which I say?” Observe the test of disciple- 
ship,—the doing, the following. ‘‘ He that followeth 
me,” is the declaration, (v., 12) ‘shall not walk in 
the darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 


‘*Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may our service be ?— 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. (Whittier.) 
[CorRREcTION.—The New Testament Scripture Lesson, 
printed last week, had a wrong heading. It should have 
been, ‘‘ Jesus at the Feast.’’ ] 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


SIXTH-DAY evening we spent very pleasantly in the 


IX. 


home of A. Eavenson; our hearts saddened on 
receiving a telegram of the death of our much 
esteemed friend Daniel Underhill, of Jericho, N. Y., 
whose kindness and hospitality we have so often 
enjoyed. 

After making a few calls on Seventh-day morning 
we spent a few hours with our friend Rachel Conrad 
and family, and regret it must be so hurried as we 
must leave for Wilmington. There we were met by 
William Bancroft, and taken to his home, the genial 
atmosphere of which we so much appreciated. 

First-day morning presents a very wintry appear- 
ance, but quite a number gathered, at the usual time 
of their First-day School, and these, with as many 
more as we could expect (with the extreme cold and 
much snow rendering the travel very unpleasant), 
constituted a meeting that we believe was blessed in 
a good degree with the Divine presence, and although 
another meeting had been intimated for the evening 
we felt to excuse ourselves and returned to dine with 
our friends Wm. P. Bancroft and family, and took the 
train at three p. m., for New York. And notwith- 
standing the many trains delayed by storm we arrived 
safely at the ‘“ Penington,” in ‘good time for a full 
night’s rest. 
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’ Second-day morning, the storm still continued 
and even increased. Upon arriving at Long Island 
City, to take train for Jericho, I found no train going 
through to Hicksville. The strong desire to be with 
our friends at Jericho prompted the effort to goas far 
as possible, and I succeeded in reaching Mineola. 
Here were comfortable hotel accommodations, and I 
communicated by telephone with our Jericho friends, 
and learned:that the burial was deferred. So we wait 
and trust, and Third-day evening we were pleasantly 
surprised to receive a call from George Clark inviting 
us to go with him to his home, which we gladly 
accepted, although it was no easy task for him to get 
back and forth, as the roads were impassable in all 
directions. We appreciated very much the home 
feeling as contrasted with the hours of lonely waiting 
in the hotel. 

We were pleased to hear, quite early in the morn- 
ing, the steam whistle, indicating some movement on 
the road, and we soon found our way back to the 
depot hoping to find a train to Hicksville. Through 
the kindness of the superintendent allowing us to ride 
in the ‘‘ caboose”’ attached to the snow plow we got 
there in time for the funeral, at 2 p. m., (having been 
postponed to that from Second-day), and we cannot 
express our thankfulness in that we had been enabled 
to do so. Nor did the appreciation of our friends 
seem less for the blocked condition of the roads pre- 
vented any but the immediate neighbors from attend- 
ing. Instead of being at the meeting-house, as was 
proposed, the funeral was held in the home. We 
could but feel that the quiet, impressive gathering was 
beautifully in harmony with the unassuming but 
serious and kindly life, that however deserving, 
needed no loud or long eulogy to leave its impress 
upon our hearts. Some fitting words found utterance 
but only feebly to voice the deep feelings of thank- 
fulness that such a life had been, and as we lower all 
there is of the earthly into the last resting place, there 
seems a voice to say, Follow me, as I have endeavored 
to follow Christ. We returned to the home to behold 
the vacant chair and miss the wonted voice, but still 
to feel that the same loving friendship will be ever 
found with the remaining family. 

While we can but regret that our stay is so short, 
we must endeavor to meet some appointments that 
await us in Pennsylvania and take the train for Nev 
York, where we stay to lunch and spend a few hours 
pleasantly with our dear friend Jane Russell, the 
pleasure of the visit increased by the company of our 
mutual friend Margretta Walton. Again regretting 
that we must leave so soon, we start for Philadelphia 
and find an almost impassable condition of many of 
the streets, owing to the great amount of snow. Just 
as we leave, rain began to fall, and it was feared even 
more damage might result by water. 

We close this letter as we again move slowly, 
(owing toa disabled engine), toward the Quaker City, 
where we arrive under widely contrasting conditions 
from First-day last, leaving it then with the mercury 
at zero and snow drifting, now the rain falling and 
snow and water making the streets almost impassable, 
in fact, some not yet opened. I. W. 

Philadelphia, Second month 17. 
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ENGLAND'S REPLY TO THE CZAR. 

The reply made by Lord Salisbury, the English Prime Minister, to 
the Czar's proposal, was sent to the English Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg ; it was publisbed in England early last month. We print it as 
an important document in the great movement. 

Sir—Her Majesty’s Government have given their 
careful consideration to the memorandum which was 
placed in your hands on the 24th of August last by the 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, containing a pro- 
posal of His Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, for the 
meeting of a conference to discuss the most effective 
methods of securing the continuance of general 
peace, and of putting some limit on the constant in- 
crease of armaments. Your Excellency was in- 
structed at the time by Mr. Balfour, in my absence 
from England, to explain the reasons which would 
cause some delay before a formal reply could be re- 
turned to this important communication, and in the 
meanwhile to assure the Russian Government of the 
cordial sympathy of Her Majesty’s Government with 
the objects and intentions of His Imperial Majesty. 

That this sympathy is not confined to the Gov- 
ernment, but it is equally shared by popular opinion 
in this country, has been strikingly manifested since 
the Emperor's proposal has been made generally 
known, by the numerous resolutions passed by pub- 
lic meetings and societies in the United Kingdom. 
There are, indeed, few nations, if any, which, both on 
grounds of feeling and interest, are more concerned 
in the maintenance of general peace than is Great 
Britain. 

The statements which constitute the grounds of 
the Emperor’s proposal are but too well justified. It 
is unfortunately true that, while the desire for the 
maintenance of peace is generally professed, and while, 
in fact, serious and successful efforts have on more 
than one recent occasion been made with that object 
by the Great Powers, there has been a constant tend- 
ency on the part of almost every nation to increase 
its armed force and to add to an already vast ex- 
penditure on the appliances of war. The perfection 
of the instruments thus brought into use, their ex- 
treme costliness, and the horrible carnage and de- 
struction which would ensue from their employment 
on a large scale have acted, no doubt, as a serious 
deterrent from war, but the burdens imposed by this 
process on the populations affected must, if prolonged, 
produce a feeling of unrest and discontent, menacing 
both to internal and external tranquility. Her 
Majesty’s Government will gladly cooperate in the 
proposed effort to provide a remedy for this evil, and 
if in any degree it succeeds, they feel that the 
Sovereign to whose suggestion it is due will have 
richly earned the gratitude of the world at large. 

Your Excellency is therefore authorized to assure 
Count Muravieff that the Emperor’s proposal is will- 
ingly accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that the Queen would have pleasure in delegating a 
representative to take part in the Conference when- 
ever an invitation is received. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment hope that the invitation may be accompanied 
by some indication of the special points to which the 
attention of the Conferenee is to be directed, as a 
guide for the selections of the British representative, 





and of the assistants by whom he should be accom- 
panied. You will read this despatch to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and leave him a copy of it. I 
am, etc., 


(Signed) SALISBURY. 


APPEAL FOR MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 
Letters from Abby D. Munro, of Mt. Pleasant, S. 
C., represent the needs of the School as very pressing. 
Our friend Matilda S. Ellis, treasurer of the fund to be 
collected in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, writes us 
that she is in receipt of an earnest letter from Abby, 
but being herself confined to the house (as for some 
little time past), is unable to do anything herself. The 
following letter has been received by another Friend, 
and is sent to us for publication : 

Mr. PLeasant, S. C., February 15, 1899. 

The weather here is just something terrible, and 
the suffering it brings no pen can describe. It has 
been a very cold winter with continual high winds and 
storms. On the 11th instant it grew very cold, and 
the ground was a glare of ice. Then the snow came, 
and on the 13th here in the sunny south it lay nearly 
four inches on the ground. We could not enjoy the 
beautiful sight, knowing the terrible suffering it had 
brought, and which it was not in our power to 
alleviate. I don’t know that I ever experienced such 
a day in mind or body. With every effort we could 
not be comfortable. Even in bed, with piles of bed 
clothing, we suffered all night, till we were glad to 
get up to start a fire, which seemed to make little im- 
pression. And this with two thrifty northern women, 
you may imagine what it must have been with these 
poorly housed, scantily clothed, half-fed people. It 
seems cruel. A number have sustained serious falls, 
and some have been found frozen. Sickness and dis- 
tress will follow in the train of such weather as this, 
here, where a// are so poor. There is no work for 
any one. 

Will you not ask through the INTELLIGENCER for 
the usual contributions of those not already sent in ? 
This weather increases our expenses, the teachers are 
asking for money due them last month, and I have 
advanced all I have on hand except a few dollars, 
which I do not dare to part with till I get more. As 
day after day goes by, the mails are brought to us, and 
we receive no encouragement or aid, it is very dis- 
heartening. If others were not looking to me I would 
not care so much. 

Our school is going on as usual. Every room is 
full, and advancment all along the line, but we are 
sadly in need of funds. 

[Will not our monthly meetings, or Philanthropic 
Committees, to whom Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Committee on colored people have lately sent an 
appeal, respond as quickly as possible with their con- 
tributions? Surely these faithful workers should not 
be left in such straits.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 








THESE are the two remedies for doubt—Activity 
and Prayer. He who works and /ee/s he works—he 
who prays and snows he prays—has the secret of 
transforming life-failure into life-victory.—Rodertson. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE: THE 

PEOPLE’S DUTY. 
Tue address of President McKinley, at the dinner of 
the ‘‘ Home Market Club,” in Boston, was made too 
late last week (the evening of the 15th), to be noticed 
in the last issue of the INTELLIGENCER. But it was a 
speech of so great importance that it deserves to be 
noticed everywhere, by every one, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and with the utmost courage and 
candor. 

The important part of the address lay at the close, 
where he referred to the conditions in the Philippine 
Islands. As to these he said, in general, that the 
subject was now in the hands of Congress, and of the 
American people. This is a most vital disclosure of 
the mind and attitude of the President, as head of the 
executive branch of the Government. If the subject 
is in the hands of the people, it is a duty of the high- 
est character that they let it be known what their will 
now is. 

The President’s expressions were no doubt care- 
fully chosen, and they had all the appearance of most 
benevolent intention. He said : 
‘« The treaty of peace. . . having been ratified. . . 
Congress will have the power, and I am sure the purpose, to do 
what in good morals is right, and just, and humane, for these 
people in distant seas. . . 

‘« The future of the Philippine Islands is now in the hands 
of the American people . . . [The] treaty now commits the 
free and unfranchised Filipinos to the guiding hand and the 
liberalizing influences, the generous sympathies, the uplifting 
education, not of their American masters, but of their Amer- 
ican emancipators. 

‘* The whole subject is now with Congress, and Congress 
is the voice, the conscience, and the judgment of the Amer- 
ican people . . . Until Congress shall direct otherwise it will 
be the duty of the Executive to possess and hold the Philip- 
pines, giving to the people thereof peace and order and benefi- 
cent government . . but neither their aspirations nor ours 
can be realized until our authority is acknowledged and 
unquestioned."’ 


These passages contain the substance of the Presi- 
deat’s statements, though there were others that 
He said, 
for example, that “no imperial designs lurk in the 
American mind,” that the Filipinos ‘ will be aided in 
every possible way to be a self respecting and self 
governing people,” 


might be cited of almost equal importance. 


and in the peroration of his ad- 
dress he declared that “ every red drop” shed at 
Manila “is anguish to my heart.”’ 
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The essential, the vital fact, is that the President 
describes himself as merely a trustee. He is hold- 
ing the Islands—the “sovereignty,” of course, not 
actual possession of the soil—until he learns what the 
American people, and Congress, desire. 


’ 


It is true he 
says he must press on until “‘ our authority is acknowl- 
edged and unquestioned,” but he does not say that 
this inust be by force of arms. 

What, then, do the people,—all kinds, and sorts 
of people, those who wish to be just, to be fair, to be 
humane, those who would no more wantonly slay by 
wholesale than murder individually —what do they 
say to the President? What do they want to say? 
He announces that he waits to hear fromthem. Is it 
possible, we inquire in all seriousness, in an earnest- 
ness, indeed, inspired by the most poignant shame and 
sorrow for the recent slaughter of thousands of the 
Filipino people, is it possible that the American na- 
tion wish to further stain the pages of their own 
history ? 

In behalf of many, we say to the President: The 
principles laid down in your address are good. But 
they are good only if acted upon in good faith. They 
forbid the further slaughter of the Filipinos. Those 
people inhabit their own country. Their country is not 
ours. Spain held it by force, and they rose to claim 
independence. Putting ourselves in Spain’s place, and 
making a cruel war uffon them as she did, we take 
upon ourselves every crime with which we charged 
her, while we are guilty in a far greater degree, be- 
cause we have professed,—and as the President shows, 
continue to profess,—principles of freedom, of honor, 
of philanthropy, which Spain did not profess. To 
continue the slaughter of the Filipinos will not only 
be monstrous, but to the wickedness of the act we 
should add a hypocrisy beyond description. For the 
President describes us as philanthropic ‘ emanci- 
pators,” he speaks of the “free and enfranchised ”’ 
Filipinos, he represents that we have no purpose but 
to benevolently aid them. With these professions on 
our lips, the operations of a hostile army and navy, 
the “shelling” of towns, the burning of villages, the 
” of naked men, the slaughter in fine 
of five thousand people, of all ages and both sexes, in 
their own land, in a land not ours by any moral right 
whatever, would be such an offense as would put 
upon those responsible for it the brand of continuing 
infamy. 


“ mowing down 


Let us hope that the people w7// speak out. It is 
not believable that they wish to slaughter the Filipinos. 


‘ THE bill to increase the regular army, in passing the 
House of Representatives, was amended, on motion of Repre- 
sentative Johnson, of North Dakota, so as to abolish the so- 
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called ‘‘ canteens’ 
ments in the service maintain. 


—liquor saloons—which many of the regi- 
In the Senate, however, the 
committee on military affairs changed this clause so as to per- 
mit the maintenance of such ‘‘canteens’’ for the sale of 
‘* malt liquors.’” This change excites earnest protest, and 
the Voice, the Union Signal, and others of the Temperance 
journals urge that the Senate be made aware of the public 
feeling on the subject. 

The defect in this and similar efforts is the assumption 
that war can be made temperate and respectable. 





EARNEST appeals are being made in behalf of the move- 
ment for ‘‘ industrial relief’? in Cuba. A pamphlet sent us 
says that in that island, ‘‘ our flag waves over three hundred 
thousand people who have neither food to eat, clothes to 
wear, nor houses to live in.’’ The thought cannot be 
repressed how much might be done for these poor people with 
the tenth part of the cost of one ‘‘ high class’’ 


ship of war. 

THE INTELLIGENCER was late last week in reaching its 
readers. This was one of the consequences of the great 
storm which detained printers from getting to their work, 
disarranged postal operations, and delayed mails. Most of our 
weekly exchanges have come in late,—some as much as 
four or five days. 


, 


THE need for ‘‘ testimony bearing ’’ seems to be indicated 
even in the reports made by those who wish ‘‘ to look on the 
bright side.’’ Our friend A. M. J., in her interesting letter last 
week, gave a description of conditions which appeared to us 
quite a reasonable justification for some anxiety, as well as 
plain speaking, and the letter we print this week from a Lon- 
don correspondent of a New York newspaper, paints a dark 
picture, indeed. The ‘‘ defective classes,’’ Prof. John B. De 
Mott declared, in a recent lecture at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, ‘‘ increased faster than the population.’’ Js it, indeed, 
a time to be light-hearted ? 





BIRTHS. 
EAVENSON.—In Philadelphia, Second month 13, 1899, 


to Lewis L. and Rachel T. S. Eavenson, a daughter, who is | 


named Hannah Tomlinson. 


HERR.—At Moorestown, N. J., First month 29, 1899, to 
Frank S. and Frances S. Herr, a son, who is named Lawrence 
Janney Herr. 


PALMER.—In Philadelphia, Second month 4, 1899, to 
Edwin L. and A. Dora F. Palmer, a son, who is named 
Charles Lewis Palmer. 

PAXSON.—At Swarthmore, Second month 18, 1899, to 
Charles and Alice Hall Paxson, a daughter, who is named 
Eleanor Mary. 


DEATHS. 


BROOMELL.—Second month 2, 1899, in Chicago, III., 
after an illness of less than one week, of grippe and typhoid 
fever, George D. Broomell, Jr., son of George D. and Ellen 
C. Broomell, aged 28 years and 3 months. 

[ Unity, Chicago, in its issue of Second month g, in a 
notice of this sad event, said: ‘‘ Many readers will join with 
us in the expression of deep sympathy for our old-time friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. George D. Broomell, in the death of their 
second son, George D. Broomell, Jr., which occurred on the 
2d instant. Mr. Broomell had just stepped across the thresh- 
old of promising young manhood, being twenty-eight years 
old. He was a member of the legal profession, and had 
gained a fair and hopeful start in his chosen work. He was 
at the time of his death also studying medicine, employing 








his evenings for that purpose, not with a view to practice, but 
for the general enlargement of knowledge. He was of a 
studious and deeply reflective cast of mind, singularly pure 
and just in all of his ideals, seeking to be absolutely upright 
in all his dealings with others, of gentle manners and 
generous, lovable disposition. His sudden death leaves an 
irreparable gap in the home graced and uplifted by his pres- 
ence and in the hearts of his numerous friends. But the 
inspiration of such a life remains with us always, to comfort 
and inspire. ] 

COLES.—Second month 12, 1899, Postrema R., wife of 
Joseph Coles, a recorded minister of Pilesgrove Monthly and 
Woolwich Preparative Meeting. 

The funeral was held at the residence of her husband, 
Mullica Hill, N. J., Second month 18. 

Whilst health permitted she was a faithful attender of her 
home meeting. She was ever concerned for the interest of 
those around her, and in a quiet, unassuming manner always 
ready to extend words of love or the hand of benevolence. 

L. 

ELLIS.—In Trenton, N. J., Second month 19, 1899, 
Sarah S. Rose, wife of John C. Ellis, aged 70 years ; a mem- 
ber of Trenton Friends’ Meeting. 

HAINES.—On First-day, Second month 19, 1899, Dr. 
Samuel E. Haines, aged 49 years, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, (Race Street). 

Interment at West Chester, Pa. 


HAMBLETON.—At the residence of Dr. Swayne, Phila- 
delphia, Second month 18, 1899, in her 88th year, Ruth, 
widow of Eli Hambleton, of Pennsgrove, Pa., daughter of the 
late Jonathan Lamborn of Kennett Square. 

Interment at Pennsgrove Meeting ground. 

MOORE.—At Richmond, Indiana, Second month 9g, 
1899, of pneumonia, Phebe Moore, aged 73 years. 

She was a sister of William Woolman, a minister of Cin- 
cinnati Monthly Meeting. She was truly, as was testified to 
at her funeral, one of the meek and lowly ones of the earth, 
who accepted her situation in life submissively, envying no 
one, complaining of nothing ; the hard things in her life (and 
she had her full share), which ‘‘ could not be cured, she pa- 
tiently endurcd.’’ Two of her daughters passed on to the 
other life years ago, and fully realizing that her time of de- 
parture had come, she exclaimed upon her death-bed, 
‘« Darling daughters, mother’s coming !”’ 

She leaves two sons, and her aged companion, to mourn 
for, and miss her gentle companionship. A. M.S. 

MOORE—In Woodstown, N. J., Second month 11, 1899, 
Allen Moore, in his 82d year. 

After months of suffering, this dear Friend has ‘‘ passed 
on to the higher life.”’ 

Interment on the 15th inst. * 


PAINTER.—In West Chester, Pa., Second month 7, 
1899, James G. Painter, in the 77th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

PILKINGTON.—Second month 14, 1899, at the home of 
Horace G. Welch, Citronelle, Ala., where he had gone in 
hopes of improving his health, Clark Pilkington, son of Levi 
and Mary M. Pilkington, and grandson of the late Joseph and 
Sarah Pilkington and Reuben and Sarah E. Wilson, of Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

Death came to him the day before he reached his 2oth 
birthday. His health had not been good for more than a year, 
but the immediate cause of death was paralysis. He was a 
birthright member of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at West Liberty, Iowa, a most dutiful son, a loving 
brother and friend, and was highly esteemed by all who knew 
him. Interred in Pine Crest Cemetery, Citronelle, Ala. 

W. 

POWNALL.—Near Smyrna, Lancaster county, Pa., Second 
month 7, 1899, Philena C., wife of Benjamin H. Pownall, in 
the 57th year of her age. 

SEAMAN.—At her home in Wantagh, formerly Jerusa- 
lem, Long Island, N. Y., Second month g, 1899, Martha A. 
Seaman, widow of the late Edward H. Seaman, in her 7!Ist 
year. 
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[‘‘ All her life a iibendaas with Friends, and one who 
did all she could to keep up the little meeting in Jerusalem,”’ 
says the friend who sends the above. } 

SUPLEE.—In Philadelphia, Second month 13, 1899, 
Mary, only child of Chalkley J. and H. Lue Suplee, and 
granddaughter of Thomas B. and the late Emily J. Suplee, 
in the roth year of her age. 

TOWNSEND.—In Philadelphia, First month 28, 1899, 
Minerva Sarah, wife of James Wood Townsend, and daughter 
of Frank C. and Mary Pyle, in her 29th year. 

They have been members of Little Britain, but recently 
their certificate was sent to the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. Her death leaves two quite young children mamta 
who now are in the care of their grandmother. 

TYSON.—Second month 18, 1899, Rebecca L. Tyson, 
daughter of the late Ezekiel and Lydia Tyson ; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Spruce St. 

Interment at Langhorne. 

UNDERHILL.—At Jericho, Long Island, N. Y., on 
Sixth-day, Second month 10, 1899, Daniel Underhill, in his 
73d year. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Evizasera Ltoyp, correspondent of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting with isolated members, writes us : 
Newtown, Pa., Second month 17. 

In response to the five hundred copies of the 
Yearly Meeting’s epistle to its isolated members, 
about seventy letters were received, and about fifty 
letters were returned because the address given was 
incorrect. The following persons particularly men- 
tioned that they would be glad to receive visits from 
ministering Friends : 

H. Taylor, and Mary E. Rogers, 

James B. Paxson, Dundee, Mich. 

Elizabeth Harvey Lodge, S. Pittsburg, Tenn. 

Alice B. Knickerbocker, New Lenox, IIl. 

Sallie A. T. Palmer, La Grande, Oregon. 

Sarah W. Lacey, LeLoup, Franklin Co., Kansas. 

S. E. Griest, Lordsbury, twenty miles from Pasadena, 
Cal. 

George A. Newbold, Wm. F. 
bold Williams, Mayten, 
Gazelle Railroad Station, 

Joseph B. Rich, Carney, Oklahoma. 

Marianna Haines, Bushnell, II. 

Lydia A. Warner, Bloomfield, Fla. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Newbold, Clara New- 
Siskeyou, Co. Cal., 


The Doylestown /J/ntelligencer states that at 
a meeting of the “Home” Committee 
Quarter, last week, it was concluded to purchase a 
lot of ground in Newtown, (corner of Center and 
Congress streets), of Emmor K. Janney, for $2,100, 
and that ‘ 


a Hom2. The structure is to be of stone and large 
enough to accommodate from twenty to twenty-five 
boarders. The aggregate cost of ground, building, 
equipment, etc., will be in the neighborhood of $10,- 
ooo. 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting is held at Mount 


Holly, Third-day next, 28th, at 
Quarter at Camden, Del., on Fourth-day, 11 a. m., 
and Youths’ Meeting the following day. Notting- 
ham-Quarter at Little Britain on Sixth-day, 10 a. m. 


10 a.m. Southern 





| freedom ? 
| President to act consistently with these early profes- 
| sions ; how earnestly we endeavored to strengthen 


| would he not have 


of Bucks | 


‘during the coming spring it is intended to | 
erect thereon a building suitable for the purposes of | 
drive them to the swamps and jungles. 


| powers that be against injustice and wrong. 
| to me a crisis is now upon our beloved country, when 





John J. Cornell has a prospect of attending Bur- 
lington Quarter, also to have a meeting at Mount 
Holly, on Second-day evening, at 7.30 o'clock, and 
appoint other meetings within that quarter during the 
week, as way opens. 


THE W AR C ON THE FILIPINOS. 


Editors FRIEVDS INTELLIGENCER : 

CAN any true lover of his country look with uncon- 
cern at the position now taken by our nation in sub- 
jugating the natives of the Philippine Islands? A 
weak and rude people (still using bows and arrows 
in warfare, utterly unable to offer any effectual re- 
sistance to our trained soldiers, with the latest scien- 
tific weapons of death and destruction), are being in- 
discriminately slaughtered and driven from their 
villages and homes into the wilderness. Their only 
offense is that they want their liberty, and plead 
earnestly not to be transferred from Spanish rule to 
American rule, but claim that their government 
should have the “‘ consent of the governed.” 

It is not yet two years since President McKinley, 
in his inaugural address, used these words: ‘“‘ We 
want no wars of conquest. We must avoid the 
temptation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon until every agency of peace 
has failed. Arbitration is the true method of settle- 
ment of international as well as local or individual 
differences.’’ Later our President declared that “ for- 
cible annexation cannot be thought of,” in the case 
of Cuba, because “it would be criminal aggression.” 
Is it not criminal aggression in the case of these poor 
Filipinos, hopelessly | pleading and struggling for their 
How hopefully thousands looked to our 


and support him in his endeavors to avoid war, but 
when right is sacrificed to expediency where shall we 
land, or to what extremity may we not be carried? 
If it had been foretold to our President a year ago 


| that the United’ States should slaughter the poor 


Filipinos as we are now doing by the thousands, 
said, ‘Am Ia dog that I should 
sanction such iniquity ?”’ 

These poor people have earnestly besought our 
friendship and aid in establishing an independent 
government for themselves ; we repulse their overtures 
and say to them, “nothing but unconditional sub- 
mission to the rule we may choose to impose upon 
you.” So in desperation they resist, and we turn 
loose our mighty armaments of death and destruction 
upon them to slay them, without distinction of age 
or sex, burn their villages and humble homes, and 


It is not pleasant or agreeable to most Friends to 
take an active part in political controversy, and it is 


| incumbent upon us to endeavor to maintain good will 
| to all; 
| of politics with us. It 


but this should not be in any way a question 
is far above that; and our 
Society has many times firmly remonstrated with the 
It seems 


We have not been 
our INTELLIGENCER has been faithful in every 


‘Silence on our part is crime.” 
silent ; 
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number to uphold our testimony against war; and 
most earnestly against the late war with Spain. I 
think the other branches of Friends, as far as their 
publications bear record, have also borne a faithful 
testimony in this respect. But in this crisis of op- 
pression and cruelty towards these poor and almost 
defenseless people (as pitted against our powerful 
enginery of destruction), } think our Society ought 
to feel it incumbent to make a united remonstrance 
against this great wrong. Our Representative Com- 
mittees ought to get together and send to the President 
and Congress an earnest remonstrance against the 
present oppressive war. Davip FERRIs. 
Wilmington, Del., Second month 20. 


Editors FRirNDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I HAVE several times noted in the INTELLIGENCER refer- 
ence to the movement of Friends westward. I have 
been a dweller in the West from childhood, and since 
I left my father’s home, (Dr. Jesse Holmes), at West 
Liberty, Iowa, have been separated from any meeting. 
I have always regretted this, and whenever my eye 


has caught these references to families of Friends | 
coming West I have wished some method could be | 


adopted to prevent the scattering of these families, 
and, too, that some guidance could be afforded reduc- 
ing the percentage of disappointment from mistake in 
location. I think care should be taken in the East, 
preventing a movement West, when fairly good 


opportunities are possible there, but I too believe 
there are many cases where it would be wisdom to 
secure the advantage a wise selection of a new home 
in the West would offer. 

Moreover, many times what has been an unsatis- 
factory move could have been advantageous had | 


several families of Friends gone together. There is 
strength in such union, and there is sympathy and 
encouragement one for another. 
there is the nucleus of a meeting planted, and the 


influences emanating from such association. 
in the INTELLIGENCER of this month 4th, mentions an 
Idaho colony. I have no knowledge of it, but from 
some personal observation had been favorably im- 


pressed with some portions of Idaho, as affording | 
exceptionally good prospects for Friends’ occupancy. | 
I am myself, in my own interest, going to make a | 
careful examination of that region, the coming spring, | 


and I have thought perhaps some conservative con- | 
| and features are not particularly foreign looking ; they 


clusions that I might arrive at, would be valuable to 


others and that perhaps the INTELLIGENCER would be | 


willing to use the same. With this in mind I wrote 
my brother Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, at George School, 
a few days ago, but have thought to write you this 
without awaiting his suggestion. 


I may as well add that I have no axe to grind, no | 


personal interest to subserve, but in this have simply | 


: . | ceptions, wore sheepskin or goatskin coats, with the 
been moved to be of assistance to others, if I may. | cpaere ieee: > 


I would be glad to hear from some one to whom 
this may come, if it shall seem best. 
K. O. Hovmes. 
Kearney, Nebraska, Second month 17. 


| of the Church of England custom. 





Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE DUKHOBORS AT HALIFAX. 
Hauirax, N. S., Second month 14. 
THE second party of the Doukhobors, those who 


| arrived on the Lake Superior on the 27th ultimo, will 


be released from quarantine on the 17th. When the 
first party came I did not get any pictures, as it was 
too late, and too dark, when the tug reached the ships, 
but I shall try to get some of these, before they leave. 

Through the kindness of Mr. George Campbell, 
of F. D. Corbett & Co., I had the pleasure of going 
down on their tug to Quarantine Station, the evening 
before the first party, on the Lake Huron, sailed for 
St. John. The Quarantine Station is on Lawlor’s 
Island, about three miles or so from the city, and out 
of the usual track of vessels. There were thirty or so 
of us on the tug, among whom were the two 
American (Orthodox) Friends, the Deputy Minister 
of the Interior, the Government Interpreter, Prince 
Hilkoff, reporters, city businesse men, etc. Prince 
Hilkoff is of medium height, thin and sharp featured, 
andjwore a long brown beard, making quite a con- 
trast to the Doukhobors, as most of them were tall, 
and none of them wore beards. 

The Doukhobors were crowded around the rail- 
ings of the steamer, and a lot were on the wharf, as 
we drew up, and they made a fine sight, one that I 
would not have missed for a good deal. As the 
Interpreter greeted them for us they smiled: and 
bowed low, and the men all took off their caps. In 
fact, they do a great deal of bowing, bending at the 
hip when they bow. Those on the wharf were hold- 
ing a service, singing a psalm as we came up, and 
every little while during the singing they bowed, and 
the men and boys all took off their hats. Except for 
the difference in the style of the bow, it reminded one 
The hymn 
sounded something like a chant in a Roman Catholic 


; . urch, every note was prolonged. Some of the men 
What is more, | church, every Pp g ; 


| and the leader of the singing in particular, had one 
: 1: | oft- ing note which reminded one forcibly of the 
children of the families can have a continuance of the | 0f-recurring note , 


An item | bleating of a sheep,—and as they all wore sheepskin 


coats the effect was rather funny. 
The photos [two were kindly enclosed by our 


| correspondent] give you a good idea of their dress 


and appearance. They are tall, well-formed, and 
healthy-looking. Everyone remarked that they were 
the finest looking lot of immigrants they had ever 
seen. I don’t think that 2,000 average Canadians or 
Americans would look so well. Their complexion 


would pass in a crowd as Canadians now. They are 
a cleanly people, too. I was over the steamer, and it 
looked and smelt quite as clean as could be expected, 
quite a big contrast to the state in which a few 
Russian Jews left the Zangarivo. 

They were neatly and comfortably,—in fact very 
warmly—dressed. They all, with two or three ex- 


pelt inside ; the men had the coat belted in at the waist, 
and the women let it hang loose. The men (and the 


| boys were dressed like the men) wore black caps, 


which looked like lambskin, with cloth tops. The 











women wore a kind of cloth, like a “ fascinator,’’ on | and said that they seemed to have the greatest respect 
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their heads; usually the color was pink, and they 


looked quite pretty. Their other garments were ot 
thick heavy cloth, the prevailing color being blue. 
The women usually had some bright colors, for in- 
stance the stripes at the bottoms of the aprons of the 
two girls who stand in front [in one of the pictures] 
would be all the colors of the rainbow. 

They are brought up to be courteous, even the 
very smallest children bowing low when they were 
given candy, and the little boys took off their caps. 
When the first one or two bowed that way I thought 





DOUKHOBOR GROUP, AT HALIFAX. 


they had dropped a candy. If they had been American 
children that would have been the explanation. 

During the service on the wharf a woman offered 
a long prayer, standing bolt upright, looking straight 
before here and speaking rapidly and distinctly. I 
was standing near the Interpreter and he remarked 
that in her prayer she did not mention God at all, but 
spoke to the Spirit. 

They are a quiet people. There was no loud talk- 
ing at all, and when we gave them three British cheers 
at parting, they bowed and took off their caps. 

One short, jolly little man, in a sailor suit, and 
wearing a light brown beard, who waved his hat to us 
and shouted, was evidently not a Doukhobor. I took 
him for a British tar from a ship, but he turned out to 
be a Russian nobleman who was accompanying his 
oppressed countrymen. [This was Leopold Souler- 
gitzski, we presume.—Ebs. | 

An employé of the Government who accompanied 
the first lot of Doukhobors to the north-west, re- 
ported that it had never been his privilege to have to 
do with such a superior class of people. He did not 
see a cross look or hear a cross word during the trip, 





| governed.”’ 








— 


for one another. They were cleanly in all their habits. 
It was very cold during their trip on the train, 
from St. John to Winnipeg. The water froze and they 
could not wash, and the milk in the provision car 
froze and did not thaw during the whole trip. 
Halifax, N. S., Second month 14. ma, ¥. Bt 


LITERARY NOTES. 

‘*SociAL Ideals and Social Progress’’ is the title of a timely 
pamphlet of 32 pages, by Lewis G. Janes, Director of the 
Cambridge Conferences, author of various works, etc., which 
comes to us from 
James H. West Co., 
publishers, Boston. 
(Paper cover, 2 
cents.) In a _ hasty 
reading we discover 
in it a very clear and 
strong statement and 
argument concerning 
present questions in 
this country. The 
tenor of what he says 
may be inferred from 
his citation, in a text- 
page, at the first of the 
work, from Abraham 
Lincoln’s great 
speech at Lewiston, 
Maine, in which he 
plead for the princi- 
ples of the Declaration 
of Independence, and 
L. G. Janes declares, 
(p. 17), in the good 
company of the Presi- 
dent-Emancipator, 
that ‘‘it is a sound 
political philosophy, 
justified by scientific 
sociological princi- 
ples, which is enun- 
ciated in the Declara- 
tion, that all just 
government rests on 
the consent of the 
‘* This is as true,’’ he adds, ‘‘ in Cuba, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, as it is in Massachusetts.”’ 

Charlotte Coffyn Wilkinson, secretary of the ‘* National 
League of Associations of Working Women’s Clubs,’’is editor 
of a bi-monthly journal, Zhe Club Worker (Syracuse, N. 
Y.;25 cents a year), the first copy of which is sent us. 
‘« There is great need,’’ we are told, ‘‘ for such a League, for 
the collection of data and information relating to club work, 
and in order to supply lists of entertainments, and practicab 
talks, to clubs desiring such."’ 


The ‘‘ Directors of the Old South Work,’’ Boston, have 
just issued two Lafayette leafiets. The first isa selection from 
Lafayette’s Autobiography, covering almost the entire period 
of his first visit to America, (1777-1779), and the second is 
devoted to ‘‘ Letters of Washington and Lafayette,’’ written, 
some of them in the period of the American Revolution, and 
some in the French Revolution. 

The ‘‘ Old South Leafiets,’’ have now reached nearly a 
hundred issues ; these are numbered 97 and 98. They are 
mostly documents relating to early American history. Their 
price is five cents each. 


It is stated that our Ambassador to Germany, Dr. Andrew 
D. White, is contemplating the preparation of three extended 
works—a book on the relations of Americans with France 
before the Revolution, another on the making of the German 
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Empire, and another containing political and literary remi- 
niscences. Heis said to have found during his recent journey 
in Italy some valuable unpublished material bearing upon the 
subject of the first-mentioned volume. 


A friend in California sends us a copy of Zhe Land of 
Sunshine, amonthly magazine published at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and edited by Charles F. Lummis, author of a recent excel. 
lent book on Mexico. We find the contents of real interest, 
—they relate chiefly to the Pacific Coast,—and what pleases 
us most they are generous and kindly in tone. Plans of con- 
quest by force, and of expansion by slaughter are not 
approved. Even the Indians are justly treated, in an inter- 
esting article by Dr. Washington Matthews, of the regular 
army, describing a search for mythical gold deposits in the 
Navajo Reservation, on the border line of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

An article at the close, freely illustrated, (as is the whole 
magazine), describes Redlands, one of the most attractive and 
beautiful places in Southern California. The homes of our 
friends A. K. and A. H. Smiley, with others, are shown. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


LITTLE BRITAIN, PA.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met Second month 5. The vice president, Harry Bick- 
nell, opened the meeting by reading the third chapter of John. 

The history report was given by Harry Bicknell. An 
article on the ‘‘ Second Query,’’ taken from the INTELLI- 
GENCER of Third month 16, 1895, was read. ‘‘ They also 
serve who only stand and wait,’’ was recited by Phebe L. 
Coates, and Annie Smedley gave ‘‘ Our Yankee Girls."" The 
second of a series of papers onthe Life of Whittier, treating of 
his school-days, was read by Mabell Haines. 

A suggestive incident from the Current Topics seems 
worth mentioning. At a certain M. E. church one of the 
members was asked to occupy the time during an interval in 
a song service, while the choir rested. To the surprise of all 
he announced as his topic ‘‘A Church without a Song,"’ and 
gave a history of the Society of Friends, telling how it had 
existed for two hundred years without the aid of music of any 
kind in its service. He also spoke in praise of the character 
of its members. 

‘* How can we make our meetings more interesting ?’’ 
was answered by Mary K. Brown. This is a question of 
interest to all societies and difficult to answer, for all can not 
see alike. We would urge punctuality and individual effort. 
Let each do something that his work may count. If we wish 
to accomplish any good work we must put our shoulder to the 
wheel of action and help move it along. We must not rest in 
our present condition, but look up to a higher ideal. The 
Young Friends’ Association was founded on Friends’ 
principles and as we work along that line it will give us a better 
understanding of the Society. Success does not lie with 
the few, but depends upon the earnest endeavor of all in the 
work. 

Many beautiful sentiments from Whittier were given. 

Fee Ge 


FISHERTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on First-day morning, the 12th 
ifstant. The meeting was opened by the assistant superinten- 
dent reading a part of the 22nd chapter of Proverbs. 
minutes of the previous meeting were read. 


Literary exercises were opened by a select reading by | 


Addie Russell, followed by a recitation by Harold Blackburn. 


always try to set good examples. 
cited by Carrie D. Blackburn. ‘‘ The Little Clock,”’ 
poem teaching us to always try to keep our faces bright, like 
a clock, was recited by Russell Blackburn. A selection on 


The | 





| Hallowell was then read and discussed. 


| to cultivate the brain alone and not the muscles. 





**Going to Meeting’ was read by Allen C. Blackburn. A | 
poem entitled ‘‘ Keep to the Right’’ was recited by Lesley 


Blackburn. 
Blackburn. 
Mary Hammaker recited a poem entitled ‘‘My Little 


A selection on temperence was read by Jason 
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Garden.’’ Sentiments on temperance, were given by a 
majority of the number present. ‘he program for next meet- 
ing was read. 
The meeting closed to meet Second month 26. 
Mary J. BLACKBURN, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of Mansfield Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Mary L. Bowne, First month 
26, the president, Thomas S. Gibbs, in the chair. . Thirty 
members responded to their names, a number with appro- 
priate sentiments. The names of five new members were 
added to the roll. 

Elizabeth Bowne read an article from the INTELLIGENCER 


| on ‘‘ Friends’ Associations,’’ which expressed the thought that 


Friends should be careful in their selection of ‘‘ Current 
Topics.’’ Some present thought we should post ourselves on 
events current in the outside world, and not confine ourselves 
particularly to topics concerning our own Society. We should 
be more liberal. 

Thomas B. Harvey read extracts from Queries used over a 
hundred years ago, and these were responded to by Peter E. 
Harvey reading our present Queries. In some there was a 
great difference, in others very little. 

Robert Taylor responded to the question ‘‘ Have the Re- 
cent Disturbances, between the Old and New Worlds, had a 
Tendency to Promote Arbitration ?’’ in a paper in which he 
thought the cause of arbitration had been set back many years 
by the late war. He paid a tribute to the President, as being 
mindful of the requests of Friends and others to avert war if 
possible, and settle the differences by arbitration, but said he 
was over-powered by circumstances. The paper called forth 
much discussion on both sides. Franklin Zelley thought the 
war would forward the cause of Peace and Arbitration, that 
the manifesto of the Czar of Russia, was probably inspired by 
our late war, and that eventually good might result. 

After a pleasant interchange of thoughtand a brief silence, 
we adjourned to meet at the home of Thomas A. Bunting, 
Second month 23. M. E. G., Sec. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Camden, N. J., met First month 3d. After a few moments’ 
silence the minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved. 

The report of the Executive Committee was as follows : 
An original poem by Wilhemina Ivins, on Christmastide. 
She felt very often ‘‘ St. Nicholas’’ was made too real to the 
children,—that when they grew older they would reproach us 
for deceiving them. The idea the poem set forth was, that 
St. Nicholas should be represented more as the Mother Goose 
stories or as the Spirit of Love. 

Mariana Burroughs gave an account of the Society of 
Friends as depicted by Dr. Weir Mitchell, in the novel 
‘‘Hugh Wynne.’’ It was unanimously agreed that they 
were misrepresented, and that the novel gave a very untrue 
idea of the Quaker character to the world. 

A review of the life of our honored friend Benjamin 
He was the first to 
introduce the Manual Training School, thinking it not right 
As teacher, 
lecturer, philanthropist, and Friend, he filled a wide sphere 


| of usefulness and many noble friends have lived to call him 


blessed. The meeting adjourned to meet Second month 7. 


LAURA COLLINGS, Secretary. 


NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the 


| Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was 
A selection was read by Anne Blackburn, teaching us to | 


‘«The Builders ’’ was re- | 
a short | 


held in Brooklyn, Second month 12. 

The storm prevented many from attending ; and because 
so few were present the paper of the evening was postponed. 

Reports were received from the Current Topics, Bible, and 
History sections. In the latter the life of James and Lucretia 
Mott has been taken up, and is being reviewed with much 
interest. 

One member having asserted that in his opinion a college 


| education unfits a man for a business career, a lively discus- 
! sion followed, in which all participated. 








a 


Some of the points brought out in the discussion were : 
The need of a more practical system of education. The 
advantages to be derived from the training of the hand and 
the development of the formative instincts. The mission of 
the college in creating ideals, enlarging the horizon, and en- 
riching life. The necessity of the higher education in this 
age whose intricate problems demand the trained intellect, 
the aroused feelings, and the willing hand. 

The meeting closed after the usual period of silence. 

Rot. Bs poo 

CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association met at the 
‘Seaman Homestead,’’ after a postponement of one week. 
The meeting was called to order by Elizabeth K. Seaman, 
after which the minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. Selections were read by Mary K. Brown, James 
Seaman, and Theodore Barton, upon which comments were 
made. Sentiments were given by all those present. The 


question of Friends associating more closely was then dis- | 


cussed by some of the members present and an extract from 


the INTELLIGENCER was read by Rowland Cocks, on the 


subject. 

The subject of discussing ‘‘Current Topics’’ was intro- 
duced and explained by Jacob Seaman, but it was decided 
not to take it up for the present. 

Baldwin F. Brown brought up the question of having at 
least one original contribution at each meeting, and Helen 
Jones and Jacob Seaman were appointed to prepare one, the 
subject being ‘‘ Duty of Young Friends.’ Charles Seaman 
was also appointed to have a selection. The social question 
was then discussed. It was decided to hold the next meeting 
at the home of James Seaman, on Fourth-day, 25th of First 
month. The old Program and Refreshment committees were 
re-appointed for the ensuing social. Then adjourned to meet 
at the home of J. Quimby Brown, in three weeks. 

EDMUND Cocks, Secretary. 


€bducational Department. 


TEACHERS’ CLASS WORK, PHILADELPHIA Y. M. 


At the last meeting of the Educational Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting a report, (being No. 2), was sub- 
mitted by the committee in charge of the Training Class,— 
as prepared by Belle H. Mooney, Principal, who directs the 
work. 


The number in the class, since Eleventh month 12, was 


20, of whom 14 are members with Friends. The amount re- 
ceived from Jeanes Fund was $500, of which about $300 had 
been expended, and from the Yearly Meeting funds, $250, and 
from the tuition of non-members, $100 ; from which two items, 


about $45, had been expended. Sixteen schools (four of them 


public schools), had been supplied with substitute teachers ; 
number of days taught, 164. Two vacancies had been per- 
manently supplied by teachers. In the list of ‘‘ other work 
done by the Class’’: coaching a pupil for Girls’ Central, 
Philadelphia, drawing at Gwynedd School, lectures on biology 
at Horsham School. 

‘We are now prepared,’’ the report states, ‘‘to furnish 
teachers for drawing, and to supplement the history work in 
outlying schools by lectures on English, Grecian, or Roman 


history '’ ; to furnish lectures in biology on a wide range of 
practical subjects ; and in literature, ‘‘An Hour with Whit- 
tier,”’ ‘‘An Hour with Louisa M. Alcott,’’ ‘‘An Hour with 


Lucy Larcom.’’ The report concludes : 


‘*On account of the prevalence of grippe the week preced- 
ing the holidays I was called to the Girls’ Department of 
Central School. Eight teachers from the class were engaged 
elsewhere as substitutes, several of those remaining were ill, 
and our work was discontinued until First month 3. 

‘*Upon application we will furnish competent teachers as 
substitutes, thereby giving regular teachers an opportunity to 
visit other schools."’ 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The College Oratorical Contest for the selection of college 
orator was held in Parrish Hall, Sixth-day evening last, the 
17th inst. Five orations were delivered, as follows: ‘‘ Pos- 
session through Expression,’’ Mary E. Seaman, 'gg ; ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Ideals,’’ Marshall Pancoast, '99; ‘‘ American Imperial- 
ism,’’ Benjamin A. Thomas, '99; ‘‘ True Independence,’’ 


| A. Davis Jackson, 1900; and ‘ Our Civilization,’’ Gilbert L. 


Hall, '99. All the orations were of an unusually high stand- 
ard, as regards delivery and originality of thought and ex- 
pression. The judges were Professor Tomlinson, of Swarth- 
more Preparatory School, and Prof. Charles S. Moore, '95, 
of Moorestown Friends’ School. Mary E. Seaman was 
awarded the Delta Upsilon prize of $15, and title of College 
Orator. A. Davis Jackson and Gilbert L. Hall, respectively, 
were awarded the Literary Society prizes for second and third 
places. Mary C. Seaman will represent Swarthmore at the 
Inter-Collegiate Oratorical Contest, to be held at Lehigh 
University, next month. 

The February meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the college parlors on First-day evening. Mrs. 
Hall, the president, presided. Gilbert L. Hall presented a 
comprehensive paper on ‘‘ The Philippines,’’ dwelling upon 
the characteristics of the population, and upon the natural 
resources of the islands. A paper, ‘‘ The Sympathy of Re- 
ligion,’’ was read by Dr. Eringer, of West Chester State 
Normal School, which was greatly appreciated, and awakened 
considerable discussion in regard to the distinction between 
‘‘ Theology '’’ and ‘‘ Religion.’" Dr. Magill, Dr. Hull, Dean 
Bond, Prof. Birdsall, and others, took part in the discussion. 


99- 


A WestToOWwN MEMORIAL FuND.—Friends of Westtown 
Friends’ Boarding School, (in charge of the other body of 
Friends), represented in the Old Scholars’ Association, have 
set out to raise a Fundof $100,000, inaid of the institution's 
endowment, and commemorative of its opening in 1799. The 
work of the school has grown, and changed, and conditions 
within a few years have not been favorable to its endowment 
funds. The charge per pupil, per year, is about $280, ‘‘ while 
the charge has never been more than §$180."’ 

A circular sent out, stating the reasons for the effort, 
says: ‘* With a full school, the interest on the invested funds 
met the deficit on each pupil. To-day, with the improve- 
ments greatly extended, and with a smaller attendance, the 
advanced position of the school has only been maintained by 
drawing on the principal of its endowment."’ 


New YORK SWARTHMORE CLuUB.—The first annual banquet 


| of the New York Swarthmore College Association was held 
| in New York city, on Seventh-day evening, Second month 


11. The attendance was ninety-seven, including President 
William W. Birdsall, Dr. Edward H. Magill, and Dean Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore College, and Aaron M. 


| Powell and wife, who were guests of the Association. 


George H. Strout, 93, President of 
presided. 

The speakers were President Birdsall, Dr. Magill, Dean 
Bond, Aaron M. Powell, Harry S. Wood, '80, Dr. W. L. 
Baner, '82, Dr. Mary Willits, "84, and Mrs. Mary Willis 
Albertson, '86. Every class was represented from 1873 to 


1898. B.C. 2. 


the Association, 


AppDRESS WANTED.—A letter for ‘‘ Prof. Stephen Knowl- 
ton,’’ whose address was not known, has been sent to this 
office by the writer, (C. H. Gates, Plainfield, N. J.), who 
says he thinks S. K. is ‘‘a teacher or professor in a Friends’ 
seminary in or near Philadelphia.’’ We shall be glad to 
forward the letter, if address is furnished. 


Pror. F. SPENCER BALDWIN, of Boston University, in the 
North American Review, discusses ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Luxury.’’ The luxuries of the few in one generation, he de- 


clares, become the common heritage of the many in the next. 


Luxury is a main factor in the onward movement of the race. 
It stands for much of the beauty, grace, and variety which 
alone make life really worth the living. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


I am glad to be among a few Friends again, after an absence 
of nine years in eastern Washington. I always meant, while 
there, to write you an article describing scenes and experi- 
ences in the new country. 

We who were of the younger generation of Friends, in- 
graft some new ideas into our principles, as we are brought 
into contact with the world and with other Christian denomi- 
nations, yet I see no essential difference in my belief. But | 
have learned more faith in, and charity for all, and love my 
daily silence, and the reading of your excellent journal more 
than ever. Itis but the truth we are all seeking, the truth 
that is—or makes—free. ‘‘The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us,’’ and so the spirit of Christ dwells amongst 
us to-day, and is moulding the churches, and God's chosen 
people. S. E. M. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

I have been very much pleased with the course the paper 
has taken in regard to the late war, and ‘‘ Expansion.’’ From 
my earliest childhood the INTELLIGENCER and the New York 
Tribune have been constant inmates of the home, the most 
depended upon in any religious matter, or great question of 
the day, among all the others which came and went. The 
Tribune has failed me utterly this time, but the INTELLI- 
GENCER has been a help and inspiration in its own advocacy 
of the peace principle, and in its selection of able articles on 
this and the matter of expansion. I trust this course will be 
continued. 

The Society of Friends needs it almost as sorely as if Peace 
had not been one of the foundation stones in its organization. 
I think any one having this principle at heart must have been 
greatly pained by the open or tacit leaning of many of our 
members toward the war and its consequences. If nothing is 
done to check this decline, the coming generation will regard 
the peace principle as one of the once-advocated but now out- 
grown testimonies of the Society. A. B. 

Woodstown, N. J. 

Our attention is called by a reader to the fact that the lines 
published Second month 11, an extract from the letter of the 
Trustees of Chappaqua Mountain Institute, are adapted from 
Whittier's poem, ‘‘ The Golden Wedding of Longwood,’’—the 
fiftieth wedding anniversary of Bayard Taylor's parents. They 
were, however, very appropriate also on the Chappaqua 
occasion. 

A Friend from Waynesville O., writes, Second month 13: 
‘‘For the past week the mercury has been from 2° to 28° 
below zero, and only a few degrees above in the day,—wn- 
precedented cold weather. Snow on the ground makes 
splendid sleighing. Our quarterly meeting (Miami) very 
small on account of the extreme cold.”’ 

A FRIEND in Indiana, at the close of a business letter, 
says: ‘‘I want to add thatthe INTELLIGENCER has made 
progress, with which I am pleased, and that the out-spoken 
expression of principles on the war, and the conquest in Cuba 
and the Philippines, deserves commendation."’ 

Our friend Matilda Garrigues, in a note on the 2oth inst., 
in unfamiliar character, adds an explanation which we regret 
to hear: ‘‘ Please excuse this left-handed scribble, as I have 
no scribe to-day, and was so unfortunate as to fall and break 
my right arm a few days since."’ 

A Friend in Camden, N. J., speaking of the Young 
Friends’ Association there, says: ‘‘We have just lately or- 
ganized and feel greatly encouraged in the interest. shown in 
our meetings.”’ 


Tue Oneida Indians in Wisconsin are increasing in 
numbers instead of decreasing. Six years ago there were 
1,800 entitled to annuities, now there are 2,000. This increase 
is in part due to the better sanitary conditions on the reserva- 
tion, and with the growth of farms and clearing of swamp 
lands the better mode of living. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING HOME. 
Editors FRIENDS IN1ELLIGENCER ; 
WILL you allow space in your columns to correct the state- 
ment from the Newtown £néerfrise that Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting has bought a property for a Friends’ Home? 

The committee on Friends’ Boarding Home of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting have not been authorized to buy any 
property, nor have they the means with which to purchase. 
The misunderstanding probably arose from the fact that they 
are about renting the property designated. L. 8S. 

Trenton, N. J., Second month 20. 


CAUTION GIVEN. 
Editors FRIEN1 S’ INTELLIGENCER : 

A private letter recently received from William Lloyd 
Garrison, of Boston, asks that caution be given against giving 
funds to a colored man, John J. Smallwood, who asks help for 
a colored school of which he is Principal. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison characterizes him as unworthy of aid. 

A notice to this effect may prevent some of our Friends 
from being deceived. ANNA M. JACKSON. 

Clifton, N. J. 


RAHWAY and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends held on 
the 19th instant, adopted the following protest against the 
granting of liquor licenses in Plainfield, N. J., which the 
clerks were directed to forward to the Common Council : 

To the Common Council of the City of Plainfield : 

At Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, held Second month 19, 1&¢9, the 
following minute was approved and adopted by the meeting : 

‘« This meeting learns with regret of the renewal of applica- 
tions for licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors for diink- 
ing purposes in Plainfield, and it hereby protests, in the 
interest of the public welfare, against their being granted by 
the Common Council.’’ 

Signed by direction, and on behalf of, the said meeting. 

MARGARET F. VAIL, Clerk, 
Epw. D. HuTCHINSON, Asst. Clerk. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 
THE letter from Harry V. Haight, at Halifax, elsewhere 
printed, states that the second party of immigrants, who 
came on the Lake Superior, were to be released from quar- 
antine on the 17th inst. 

We have received $5.00 more for the Fund in aid of the 
Doukhobors, from a Friend in Bucks county, Pa. 

Inquiry is made of us whether we are still receiving con- 
tributions, and we answer that we are. The sum in hand, 
($82.00, counting the $5.00 above), we have deposited in 
bank, and are waiting to see where it is most needed. There 
are still others to come, and help will be required for the 
settlers in Canada. 


FROM A VIRGINIA FRIEND. 
ONLy yesterday [19th] was our first mail for a week received, 
owing to our railroad from Washington city being completely 
blocked. Yesterday and this morning, so bright and mild, 
we can scarcely realize that such formidable obstacles had to 
be overcome, though there is still a great quantity of snow 
around us. 

Our experiences in this locality were similar to those re- 
ported in so many others,—extreme cold, the mercury rang- 
ing from zero to minus 20, or lower, with snow falling rapidly 
from the afternoon of the 11th to night of 13th, accompanied 
with high winds for twenty-four hours, leaving immense drifts, 
which stopped travel. The snow was said to be from 2% to 
3 feet deep on the level, and in some places the roads filled 
with drifts ten feet deep. Many farmers seemed almost ex- 
hausted from battling with the storm, caring for their stock, 
etc., but we have heard of no fatalities from exposure to the 
cold, and no serious sickness, which is a great favor. 
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The road to our meeting-house, near the village [Water- 
ford, in Loudoun county] being impassable, our monthly 
meeting on Fourth-day, the 15th, was held here, in the home 
of our sister E. J. Phillips. Just a dozen of us ‘‘ gathered in 
the quiet,’’ under a feeling, to which expression was given 
of deep thankfulness to our Father for our preservation and 
the mercies received at his hand. 

Hoping that our friends elsewhere fared as well as possible, 

Very truly, A. M. &. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FROLIC OF THE WINDS. 


Out from the frosty caves of the north, 
Boreas and his boisterous crew 

One winter's day hastened forth 
The outer world to view. 

‘* Now we are free to do as we may, 

In frolic and fun we'll spend the day,”’ 
Over the mountain, into the vale, 
With a whir and a whistle, 

They goin a gale. 


Blow, blow, blow, and away they go ; 
Hustle, and bustle, rush and rustle, 
On their wings the drifting snow, 
Over the fields in a romping race, 
Whirling the snow in the traveler's face ; 
Leaping, and jumping, and bounding away, 
Thus they go the livelong day. 
Into the woods and over the break, 
Their snow-burdened pinions 
Wild echoes awake. 


Now they turn architects, trying each hand 

At building of castles over the land. 

Without any thought, without any care 
Spreading them broadcast everywhere. 

As varied their forms as those in a dream. 

And quite as fantastic as in midnight they gleam. 


Rounding and smoothing with exquisite grace, 
With no compass to measure, no pencil to trace. 
Little they care if to-morrow's bright sun 
Undoes the work which to-day they have done. 
For them it has been 
A jolly good day, 
So they care not a whit 
What others may say. 
Derwood, Md. W. C. H. 


THE PATHWAYS OF THE HOLY LAND. 
THE pathways of thy land are little changed 
Since Thou wert there ; 
The busy world through other ways has ranged 
And left thee bare. 





The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet ; 

Though rains of two millenniums wear it deep 
Men tread it yet. 


Still to the garden o'er the brook it leads 
Quiet and low ; 

Before his sheep the shepherd on it treads, 
His voice they know. 


The wild fig throws broad shadows o'er it still 
As once o'er Thee ; 

Peasants go home at evening up that hill 
To Bethany. 


And as, when gazing, Thou didst weep o'er them— 
From height to height 

The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Burst on our sight. 


These ways were strewn with garments once and palms, 
Which we tread thus : 
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Here, through thy triumph, on thou passedst, calm, 
On to thy cross. 


The waves have washed fresh sands upon the shore 
Of Galilee ; 

But chiselled on thy hillsides evermore 
Thy paths we see. 


Man has not changed them in that slumbering land, — 
Nor time effaced ; 

Where thy feet trod to bless, we still may stand ; 
All can be traced. 


Yet we have traces of thy foot-steps far 
Truer than these; 

Where’ er the poor, the tried and suffering are, 
Thy steps Faith sees. 


Nor with fond sad regrets thy steps we trace ; 
Thou art not dead : 

Our path is onward till we see thy face 
And hear thy tread. 


And now wherever meet thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer, 

There is thy presence, there thy Holy Land ; 
Thou, thou art there. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND. 

A London letter is regularly sent to Harper's Weekly by Arnold 

White. His sympathies, as shown by his letters, are imperialistic, and 
he has been very cynical about the Czar s efforts But here is what he 
says (in his letter in the Weekly of the 11th) of social conditions in 
England. It isa noteworthy description. 
Ir is true that the country is prosperous, that the 
revenue is increasing, that philanthropists are active, 
that politicians are eagerly on the lookout for 
grievances that will tell with the voters. But the mass 
of national misery is appalling. It remains practically 
untouched by legislation. Over a million of our social 
failures are provided for in the workhouses. The sum 
of poverty and degradation outside the Poor Laws, 
inherited by this generation from its predecessor, is 
not being reduced. We are in a fair way to hand 
lown to the next generation greater embarrassment 
and more efficient machinéry for the manufacture of 
larger masses of human degradation. The national 
debt of the country is under $100 a head. In 1815 
it was $225 a head. While liability for past expendi- 
ture has thus diminished, responsibility for our social 
failures has increased. In London alone the number 
of prostitutes exceeds the population of Albany. The 
folk without homes in London equal the population 
of Boston. Known criminals exceed one-third of the 
population of Memphis. 

It is economically untrue that the rich are getting 
richer and the poor poorer ; but the gulf between the 
Haves and the Have-nots is deeper and wider and 
blacker as education enables the latter to understand 
the contrast between their lot and that of the com- 
fortable classes. I have seen men willing to work, 
throw themselves down in the street praying for death 
to end the misery of want. I have heard the wailing 
of children locked lonely into a bare unsanitary room 
while the mother, all too soon after recent childbirth, 
seeks the wherewithal to feed them. From the cheap 
lodging-house, from the railway arches, from the over- 
crowded tenements, rises an ever-increasing volume 
of inarticulate but unquenchable revolt against intoler- 
able conditions of life. Statistics published by 
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optimistic officials are satisfactory to those who wish 
to believe that all is well in this over-crowded island. 
Discontent is not a matter that lends itself to statistics. 
Discontent, however, is growing. For the present 
everything is quiet. Trade is good. The disinherited 
have no means of cooperation, no political pull, no 
leverage as against the prosperous members of the 
community. The combined efforts of all the churches 
and all the societies have undoubtedly produced certain 
visible effects, but the evils that remain are so enor- 
mous in their extent that the blindest and most pre- 
occupied politician can scarcely fail to perceive that 
expanding trade, a strong navy, friendship with the 
United States, a settlement with France, and public 
and private charity still leave something to be desired 
if the British people are successfully to escape the 
charge of hypocrisy. 

Myriads of children produced in reckless disregard 
of parental responsibility and plunged into an environ- 
ment of villany and vice, with no play-ground but the 
street, is a feature in English city life which attracts 
little attention, but it is as much a reality as the Sudan 
victories. The social reformers are no more in agree- 
ment than theologians themselves, though there is a 
general conviction that a great deal requires to be 
done. Canon Barnett, who has done brave and good 
work in Whitechapel for many years, has recently 
called public attention to the horrors of Whitechapel 
and Spitalfields, but, with the exception of one or two 
letters in the newspapers, has met with no public 
response. 


Although there is no country in the world where 
the social revolution is less likely to take place than 
in England, there is national weakness and shame in 
the social condition of masses of our countrymen, and 
until a new Savonarola arises to rouse the national 
conscience, the tendency will be to go from bad to 


worse. Many of the younger members, especially on 
the Unionist side, in the present Parliament, are keenly 
alive to the social question, but the preoccupation of 
the country, and necessarily, therefore, that of the 
Prime Minister, in foreign affairs, renders them im- 
potent, even if legislation could accomplish anything 
in a direction where nothing but change of character 
and of morals can be of permanent benefit. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 


So far as reported, women were elected to the office of 
county superintendent in nineteen counties in Kansas at the 
last election. Thirteen of them were Republicans and six 
were Populists, according to the Topeka Cafita/. 


ACCORDING to a writer in the Popular Science Monthly, the 
Jew. still possesses an absolutely unprecedented tenacity of 
life. The death-rate is really but little over half that of the 
average American population. 


THE trustees and professors of Cornell College, (Iowa), 
have taken a decided stand against the use of liquor at any 
of the college banquets, or in any building on the campus, a 
position that has been cheerfully responded to by the students. 


Firty walnut trees in Cass county, Michigan, were recently 
sold for $10,000 cash. These trees have now been felled, 
and will be shipped to English buyers. The largest tree was 
seven feet in diameter at its base and will yield lumber worth 
from $700 to $1,000. 


‘¢The Brown Man’s Burden.’’ 


The meretricious rhymes, ‘‘ The White Man's Burden,’’ by 
which Rudyard Kipling endeavored to support and stimulate 
the Imperialistic movement in this country, have been well 
parodied by a writer in Zrufh, of London, Labouchere’s 
candid journal. There are eight stanzas, but the following 
three are sufficient to show the author's satirical exposure of 
Kipling’s hollowness : 


‘« Pile on the brown man’s burden ; 

And if ye rouse his hate, 

Meet his old fashioned reasons 
With Maxims up to date. 

With shells and dumdum bullets 
A hundred times make plain. 

The brown man’s loss must ever 
Imply the white man’s gain. 


‘« Pile on the brown man’s burden, 
And through the world proclaim 
That ye are freedom’s agents— 
There’s no more paying game! 
And should your own past history 
Straight in your teeth be thrown, 
Retort that independence 
Is good for whites alone. 


‘« Pile on the brown man’s burden, 
With equity have done ; 
Weak, antiquated scruples 
Their squeamish course have run, 
And though ‘tis freedom’s banner 
You're waving in the van, 
Reserve for home consumption 


,> 9? 


The sacred ‘rights of man ! 


Life in Siberia. 

THE five years that I spent in Siberia were for mea great 
education in life and human character, says Prince Kropotkin 
in the Atlantic. 1 was brought into contact with men of all 
descriptions : the best and the worst ; those who stood at the 
top of society and those who vegetated at the very bottom,— 
the tramps and the so-called incorrigible criminals. I had 
ample opportunities to watch the ways and habits of the 
peasants in their daily life, and still more opportunities to 
appreciate how little the state administration could give to 
them, even though it was animated by the very best intentions. 
Finally, my extensive journeys, during which I traveled over 
fifty thousand miles in carts, on board steamers, in boats, and 
especially on horseback, had a wonderful effect in strengthen- 
ing my health. They also taught me how little man really 
needs as soon as he comes out of the enchanted circle of con- 
ventional civilization. With a few pounds of bread and a few 
ounces of tea in a leather bag, a kettle and a hatchet hanging 
at the side of the saddle, and under the saddle a blanket, to 
be spread at the camp fire upon a bed of freshly cut spruce 
twigs, a man feels wonderfully independent, even amidst un- 
known mountains thickly clothed with woods, and in winter 
time. 

Siberia is not the land buried in snow and peopled with 
exiles only, that it is imagined to be, even by many Russians. 
In its southern parts it is as rich in natural productions as are 
the southern parts of Canada ; and beside half a million of 
natives, it has a population of more than four millions as 
thoroughly Russian as that to the north of Moscow. 


The Earliest Writing in France. 


THE ancient Celts and Gauls of France had no real letters, 
says Gabriel de Mortillet, in the Popular Science Monthly. A 
few Celtiberian pieces of money bear characters belonging to 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian alphabets. In Cisalpine Gaul 
we find Gallic written in ancient Jtalian characters. The 
Greeks, when they founded Massilia and spread themselves 
along the Mediterranean coast of France, brought their 
language and writing into the country. The Gauls took 
advantage of this, and many Gallic inscriptions in Greek char- 
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acters occur scattered through the south of France, among 
much more numerous inscriptions in the Greek language and 
character. 

When the Romans came, the Latin alphabet rapidly took 
the place of the Greek, and the few Gauls that continued faith- 
ful to the old tongue used Latin characters in engraving the 
inscriptions they have left us. Similar changes took place in 
Gallic pieces of money. 


Arab Carriers on Vegetable Food. 


ARAB carriers bear great loads upon their backs, and go at a 
trotting pace from 6 a.m. to 6p. m., says the Vegetarian 
Messenger. During the month of Ramadan, the Koran for- 
bids the taking of food between sunrise and sunset, and this 
law is said to be held sacred and rarely violated. Not only do 
these porters continue their arduous physical exertion during 
the twelve laboring hours of the day without taking any food 
during that period, but the French inspectors who are in 
charge of the gangs told our informant that they could work 
better during the month of the fast than at any other time of 
the year, because their energy was not needed for digestion. 

At eventide, these Arabs have a moderate meal of wheat- 
meal porridge, mixed with large proportions of butter (it is to 
be had cheap) or olive oil. Their expenditure for food is not 
more than six or seven cents a day, and the only luxury which 
they permit themselves is a cup of very strong black coffee 
and acigarette. The idler exists on one cent’s worth of bread 
with a little olive oil, which he buys for an additional five cents. 


Light on the Philippines. 


In the mass of matter concerning the Philippine Islands, 
which continues to be published, there have been some in- 
teresting and important letters, recently. One of these, a pri- 
vate letter from an American at Manila, a prominent busi- 
ness man (name not disclosed), appeared in the Washington 
est (an expansionist journal), a few days ago. The ost 
vouches for the writer as a competent authority, and trust- 
worthy person. He expressed strong regret that the views of 
General Merritt were to be so much regarded by the Amer- 
ican Commissioners at Paris, and said : 

‘«]T consider it not merely a mistake, but a grave mis- 
fortune, that he has gone to Paris in the capacity of an ad- 
viser to the peace commission concerning the Philippines, for 
he can know nothing of them from his own experience, and 
almost nothing through the advice of others."’ 

As to the Islands themselves, the latter went on to say : 

‘«In considering their value, it must be remembered that 
we have yet acquired a mere speck of territory on the coast, 
the rest being in the hands of Spaniards and insurgents. We 
can, of course, easily acquire what territory remains in Span- 
ish hands. With the insurgents the tale is different, and they 
influence or control the bulk of this island. With them, we 
must either fight a long, expensive, indecisive war, or arrange 
diplomatically to recognize their rights and their demands, 
and so live in peace.”’ 


THE agents at the different Indian agencies between the 
Black Hills and the Missouri river are encouraging the 
Indians to hunt the wolves, which are increasing in such 
alarming manner on the cattleranges. This winter the animals 
seem to be more ferocious than ever before, and they are kill- 
ing the young cattle at an alarming rate. One rancher, who 
came to Belle Fourche from the Slim Butte range, reported 
having seen a large number of carcasses of cattle along the 
trail, which had been killed by wolves. The Indian agents 
are paying $5 for every wolf brought it. One Indian spent a 
week hunting on the Cheyenne, and he returned to the agent 
at Standing Rock with a wagon load of wolves.—[Corres- 
pondence St. Louis Globe-Democrat. } 


Srock of the Chemical Bank, New York City, sells at 
$4,105 per share. Thepar value is $100 per share. Stock of 
the Calumet and Hecla Copper Company, (on Lake Superior), 
has sold recently at $775 per share, the amount paid in being 
$12.50. 











CURRENT EVENTS. 


FELIX FAuRE, President of France, died after only a few 
hours’ illness of heart trouble, in Paris, on the evening of 
the 16th instant. He was fifty-eight years’ old. He had 
been a merchant, and ship-owner in Havre, and entered 
politics in 1881, becoming a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. (In his youth, in order to acquire a knowledge of 
the leather trade, he served three years’ apprenticeship to a 
tanner at Amboise.) He was elected President, in First 
month, 1895, on the resignation of President Casimir Perier. 

On the 18th instant, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
in joint meeting, elected Emile Loubet President, in succes- 
sion to President Faure. He is a lawyer, aged sixty, comes. 
from Montelimar, in the south of France, and his family are 
‘*plain people.’’ He has been a member of the Senate since 
1885, and for some time President of that body. 

THERE has been some effervescence in Paris, and the 
usual predictions were sent out of ‘‘ revolution,’’ etc., but 
there seems to have been no more foundation for them than 
usual. The Bonaparte and the Orleans ‘‘ pretenders '’ have 
shown some activity, but up to this writing their intriguing 
and scheming, (outside of France, as they are not permitted 
within), have apparently borne no fruits. The new President 
‘‘has not committed himself’’ on the Dreyfus question, and 
both sides have been endeavoring to capture him. He is 
described as of much plainer and simpler manners than 
Faure, and one of the newspapers hostile to him charges that 
he *‘ tucks his napkin inside his collar,’’ at meals. Emily 
Crawford, a well-known Paris correspondent, declares that 
he ‘‘is the right man in the right place.’’ He has requested 
the existing ministry, headed by Dupuy, to remain in office. 

THERE have been further skirmishes and interchanges of 
shooting between the United States and Filipino combatants, 
near Manila, but no serious fighting. A dispatch on the 19th 
Says, ‘‘many of our men have been prostrated by the heat.’’ 
More troops are being dispatched from this country, and 
additional war-ships have joined Admiral Dewey. Two 
Filipino delegates who had come to this country in the expec- 
tation of composing the trouble, but who reached San Fran- 
cisco after the fighting began, have come eastward, and will 
go to Europe to urge there the justice of the Filipino claims. 
Agoncillo, who was at Washington, but went to Canada, has 
also gone to Europe. He denies having recommended an 
attack by the Filipinos. 

Tue American-Canadian Joint High Commission, in 
Washington, on the 2oth instant, adjourned to meet in Quebec 
on August 2, unless the Chairmen of the respective Commis- 
sions agree upon another date. The Commissions have been 
unable to agree upon the settlement of the Alaskan boundary. 
It was officially given out that ‘‘ very substantial progress had 
been made in the adjustment of many of the questions con- 
sidered."’ Some apprehension is expressed that the adjourn- 
ment may prove to be final. The question of the Alaska 
boundary is represented as very difficult, Canada making 
claims which would take considerable territory heretofore con- 
sidered American. 

THE bill to authorize the increase of the regular army to 
100,000 men was made a special order, by a vote of 44 to 26, 
in the United States Senate, on the 2oth, thus having 
precedence over other unfinished business. There is con- 
siderable difference of view concerning the measure, among 
Republicans as well as Democrats, and asthe session will close 
in a week, the passage of a bill on the subject is not certain. 
President McKinley insists upon action before adjournment. 

The discussion of the measure began on the chief feature 
being a speech by Senator Cockrell, (Dem.), of Missouri, who 
said that ‘‘those who stood with him were willing to give the 
President all the money and every man he desired, but they 
were determined that no great standing army should be fast- 
ened upon the country without full and free discussion.”’ 

THERE still are ‘‘dead-locks"’ 
States Senators, in five States: 


in the election of United 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
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Nebraska, Utah, and California. In Utah, the Legislature is 
Democratic ; in the others the Republicans are in the majority. 
It seems probable that in Delaware there may be no election, 
as the session is limited to sixty days, and the same may occur 
in Pennsylvania, where it has been voted to adjourn on April 
20. If no elections meantime occur, the seats now held by 
Senators Quay, (Rep.), Gray, (Dem.), Allen, (Dem.), Cannon, 
(Dem.), and White, (Dem.), will become vacant at the close 
of the session next week. 

Tue Court of Inquiry into the charges made by General 
Miles against the army beef, began at Washington on the 2oth, 
and he was the first witness. His testimony was cautiously 
given. He disowned several so-called newspaper ‘ inter- 
views ;"’ one of them, published in the New York Hera/d, had 
not occurred at all. His charge, in his testimony before the 
War Inquiry Commission, that the beef had been embalmed 
‘‘as a pretense of experiment,’’ (to which Eagan so vehe- 
mently rejoined), he qualified by withdrawing the word 
‘*pretense.’’ He said he heard frequent complaints of the 
army beef during the war, but the chemical treatment idea 
was not impressed upon him until Surgeon Daly’s report, late 
in September. Other officers said that the canned roast beef 
was condemned by the men as unfit for food, one of them 
expressing the opinion that it had first been used for making 
beef extract. 

COMPLAINTS are sent to the Treasurer of the United States, 
at Washington, from other cities of ‘‘a deficiency of paper 
currency and a surplus of gold coin.’’ The Treasurer, on the 
18th, speaking of such a complaint from New Orleans, said : 
‘«We have received lately, similar appeals from New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and Kansas City, asking for paper in 
return for deposits of gold in the Sub-Treasury of New York.’ 
He stated that there was in the Treasury, $227,000,000 in 
gold, and $23,000,000 in paper. The people, he thought, had 
not got accustomed to using gold, and said, ‘‘ business is so 
active that paper money is being kept out among individuals 
instead of being in the banks.”’ 


THERE has been a remarkable rise in many ‘‘ raw mate- 
rials’’ entering into manufactured articles,—especially in 
metals, including copper, iron, and steel. This will necessarily 
raise prices of finished products, and will tend to check our 
sales of manufactured goods abroad. Some increases of 
wages have been made. At Reading, Pa., the Reading Iron 
Company, (employing 2,000 men), ordered an advance, to 
take place on the Ist instant, and at Catasauqua, Pa., an 
advance of ten per cent. is made by the Crane Iron Company, 
employing 300 men. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish a chair of Welsh history, 
language, and literature, at Marietta College, Ohio, and to 
suitably endow it, for which purpose $50,000 is proposed to 
be raised. An Eastern Committee to promote the object has 


| been in part formed, the New York members of which include 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


ex-judge Noah Davis, William Dean Howells, United States 
Assistant-Treasurer Ellis H. Roberts, Dr. D. Parker Morgan, 
and others. There has been a great revival of interest in 
Celtic study in England, due to the scholarship of Prof. John 
Rhys, of Oxford, and others. 


—Bad fires continue to be reported. The following 
occurred last week: The Governor’s mansion at Frankfort, 
Ky., was totally destroyed. Most of Governor Bradley's 
valuable personal property was saved. The town of Digby, 
Nova Scotia, the gateway to the land of ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ was 
almost wiped out. All the business part of the town is in 
ashes and the loss will be $200,000. Over a million dollars’ 
worth of government property was destroyed on the night of 
the 15th instant, by a fire which broke out in the mane 
shop of the Brooklyn navy-yard. 


—John Ruskin celebrated his 80th birthday on the 8th 
instant, and it was expected that the occasion would be taken 
for a new portrait by Holman Hunt of the patriarch of English 
letters. According to a recent report, Ruskin’s mind is quite 
clear, but the storm and stress of the world have ceased to 
make any impression upon him, and he spends his days in 
quiet serenity, looking on the calm waters of the lake below 
his windows. 


—A dispatch from Washington says that five months’ 
trial of the new Canadian tariff, which gives British merchan- 
dise lower rates of duty than that from the United States, 
shows that exports from this country to Canada have increased 
twenty per cent. during that time, while British imports only 
increased ten per cent. 

—Many of the alumnz of Vassar College are striving to 
prevent President Taylor from going to Brown University. 
The alumnz in New York, Chicago, Washington, and Cleve- 
land have taken formal action. At a meeting of New York 
alumnez it was stated that $2,000,000 more was needed for 
Vassar, and a committee was appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions. 


—An amendment to the Constitution of North Carolina, 
limiting the suffrage, has been adopted by the Legislature of 
that State. The assigned object is ‘‘to eliminate the ignorant 
negro vote.’’ 


—The Legislature of Minnesota has passed, over the veto 
of Governor Lind, the bill appropriating $20,000 to pay 
bountieS earned under the Beet-Sugar bounty law. 


—¥‘‘ Miss Jessie Louise Payne, of Osh- 


kosh, Wis.,’’ says the Union Signal, 
‘announces upor her wedding cards that 
she desires no gifts. A young woman 
who has the moral courage to do that 
must be reckoned among the _ heroic 
pioneers of social reform whose memory 
should be perpetuated by a grateful race. 


They are 


of slow 


—Remarking upon the large ship- 
ments of beer to the Philippines, (a million 
bottles on one steamer), a morning paper 
remarks that ‘‘ this will, sooner or later, 

| be likely to constitute a portion of ‘ The 
| White Man's Burden,’ ’’ in that locality. 
| No doubt it will. 


—The Twentieth Anniversary and 
| Eleventh Graduating Exercises of the 
j United States Indian School at Carlisle, 

Pa., will take place next week, on the 
28th, 1st and 2d. 


which are 


Pamphlet giving valu- 
—We find it stated that the Oregon 
legislature has just passed an amendment 
| to grant full suffrage to women, by a vote 
of 48 to 6 in the House, and 25 to1 in 
the Senate. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chester, Pa., on First-day, Third 
month 5, 1899. To convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will he held in 
the meeting-house at Langhorne, Bucks county, 
on First-day, Second month 26, 1899, at 2.30 
p- m. The meeting will be addressed by Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton. Subject, ‘‘ Temperance.’’ 

All are respectfully invited to attend. On 
behalf of Committee. 

SUSANNA Ric, Clerk. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

SECOND MONTH : 

26. Spruce Street, 10.30 a. m. 
THIRD MONTH: 

19. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 
FourRTH MONTH : 

2. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 

30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH : 

21. Merion, 10.30 p. m. 

AQUILA J. LINvILL, Clerk. 

*,* Appointments of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee for Second month are 
as follows : 

26. Menallen, Pa. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


*,.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Darby, on First-day, Second 
month 19, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject, ‘* Purity.’’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* The united First-day evening meetings, in 
Philadelphia, during Second month, will be at 
17th street and Girard Avenue, at 7.30 0’clock. 
Friends generally should feel it their duty to be 
in attendance. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 

AND WASHINGTON. 
$ix-Day TouR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 

RAILROAD. 

The second of the present series of personally 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia on Seventh-day, Second month 25. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

Ovp Pornt ComFort ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 789 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J.;-or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 


NEXT 


Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Get it Now. 

After a while it will be too late to 
secure a copy of ‘“‘ The Christiana Riot.” It 
is well worth the money to any Friend. IIlus- 
trations of the Riot House, and portraits of 
Castner Hanway, Joseph Scarlett, and Elijah 
Lewis are some of its many features. 

Cloth Edition, Gilt-edge, Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E BUSHONG, General Agent, 
May, Lancaster county, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLoor.) 45 N. 13th Street. 


At the wedding anniversary of a railway 
magnate one of the guests, noticing a 
somewhat lonely looking and rather shab- 
bily attired man in one corner of the parlor, 
walked over and sat down near him. ‘‘I 
was introduced to you,”’ he said, “ but I 
did not catch your name.”’ ‘‘ My name,”’ 
replied the other, ‘‘is Swaddleford.”’ 
‘«Oh, then, you.are a relative of our 
host?’’ ‘*Yes,’’ rejoined the ‘‘ poor re- 
lation,’’ with a grin, ‘‘I am his cousin, 
$500,000 removed.’’ —[Youth’s Com- 
panion. ] 


AGAIN the old cry of ‘‘ The horse must 
go’’ is raised ; but, for that matter, the 
horse has never dore anything else.— 
[Chicago News. ] 


TRYING to spell proper names that one 
has never seen written proves very diffi- 
cult to many people especially little folks. 
For instance a little [Indian] girl wrote 
the name ‘‘Ruth”’ the other day 
‘*Rought "' and ‘‘ Helen,’ ‘‘ Hellownie."’ 
—[From Indian Leader, Haskell Indian 
School, Kansas. ] 


‘* PAPA, my teacher told me to ask you 
to tell me something about Victor Hugo. 
To-morrow she wants me to tell the class 
what was the most important thing he ever 
did.’’ Papa (who pretends to knew it all) 
—*‘' Victor Hugo founded the Hugonauts 
—but you tell your teacher I'm payin’ 
school taxes, and I don’t propose to have 
to do her work.'’—[Chicago News. } 


AN enthusiastic professor was advo- 
cating the advantages of athletic exercise. 
‘* The Roman youths,”’ he cried, ‘‘ used 
to swim three times across the Tiber be- 
fore breakfast."’ The Scotch student 
smiled, at which the irate professor ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Mr. McAllister, why do you 
smile? We shall be glad to share your 
amusement.’’ The canny Scot replied, 
‘« | was just thinking, sir, that the Roman 
youths must have left their clothes on the 
wrong bank at the end of their swim.’’— 
[Bookman. } 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Newly Priced Books. 


Marion Harland’s ‘‘ Some Colonial Home- 
steads and their Stories,’’ cloth. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $3.00; now $1.25; 
postage, 22 cents extra. 

Susan Ferrier’s Novels, ‘‘ Marriage,’’ 2 
volumes; ‘‘ Inheritance,’’ 2 volumes ; 
‘*Destiny,’’ 2volumes. Publisher's 
price, $6.00; now $1.50; postage, 36 
cents extra. 

Townsend's ‘‘ Near a Whole City Full.’’ 
Publisher's price, $1.50; now 50 cents ; 
postage, 13 cents each. 

Du Maurier’s ‘‘The Martian.’’ Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.75; now 50 cents; 
postage, 14 cents extra. 

Will Carleton’s Poems, assorted, cloth, 
full gilt. Publisher's price, $2.50 ; now 
$1.00 ; postage, 15 cents extra. 

Wilson's ‘‘ Wonderful Story of Old.’’ 2 
volumes, illustrated, 4% morocco. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $7.50; now $2.00. 

F. M. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Prisoners of the Sea.”’ 
Publisher's price, $1.25 ; now 50 cents ; 
postage, 10 cents extra. 

Zola’s ‘* His Excellency.’’ Publisher's 
price, $1.50; now 50 cents ; postage, 14 
cents extra. 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Bevrers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner ( Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. ro cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meerinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins 

4,Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents: 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Rewicious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; so copies, 75 cents; roo copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila. 


ASSOCIATION , 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing atténded to 
Carrenters, Bui_pers, AND Contractors. 
t125 Spring St (first street above Race ), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sezer, | Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{ 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
i Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
S W.BLACK’S SON, Evwarp T. Brack 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 


AND BROKER 
125 Seuth Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


OFFICES : 





_PRIENDS? INTE LLIGENCER 





ACCUSE 
NOT NATURE 


She will do her part if you plant 


C. & J. 


4) vesisc FLOWERS essen 306 


20 Pkts. Choice Seeds, 22 Bulbs 


Finest 30c. collection ever offered. 
} pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 3 colors, 
Alyssa Vetle Gem. [mixed, 
= een pas nias, 


“ i ie — 


“ Carnation Marguerite, 

o poaute ae 

. eliotrope, mix 

“ Forget-me-not Victoria, 

“ Diamond Flower. 

“ Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 

= hlox Drummonidii. 

be booes Double Carnation. 

“ Sunshine Pansy. 

“ California Sweet Peas. 

“ Lovely Butterfly Flower. 

“ Giant Verbena, mixed. 

“« Impomes, Northern Light. 

Pn ae Weeping Palm. 

ee n vomits KE which 
we =e Premie- 
ums for are lowers. 


Canna Lily 
2. BULBS— Juuble fubercee ed silver 


3 
ST a ee 


H brid Gladiolus; 2 Batterfly do. ; 3 Spanish 
is Gilmoing Wisteria ; 10 lovely mixed Oxslic 
ew, UIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” * 
tae 8 Pages, FREE with every order. 


The Conard & Jones Co, Box G West Grove, Pa, 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
IRIES. ing families. Ofes e 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND G Oo AL FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


PRILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Not long : ago a “number” of constables | 
were assembled at Scotland Yard, London, 
to be examined previous to being ap- 
pointed as sergeants. A candidate was 
asked by a member of the examining 
board: ** You are on duty in the vicinity 
of a menagerie, and you are informed 
that a lion has broken loose, and is roam- 
ing about the streets. What steps would 
you take?’’ ‘Jolly long steps, sir!’’ 
replied the constable. 


‘*HOPKINS is the meanest man on 
earth.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘I rode down town 
with him this morning and let him tell 
me all about his sufferings with the grippe, 
but when I began to tell mine he got off 
the car.’’-—Chicago Record. 


A FARMER required a number of reapers; 
several presented themselves, and all were 
engaged with one exception. The poor 
man thus omitted said : 

‘« Master, won't you hire me?’”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the farmer. 

‘Why not ?”’ 

‘« Because you are too little.’ 

‘* Too little! '’ exclaimed Sam ; ‘‘ does 
your honor reap the corn [wheat] at the 
top?”’ 


, 


In Northern China many of the natives 
are dressed in dogskins. There are many 
establishments where dogs of a peculiar 
breed are raised in large numbers for 
their shaggy pelts. They are killed when 
eight months old. 


H.C.BODEN &CO. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Friends’ Book Associa tion, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, ¥ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, ¥ 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
All Booxs furnished at as low @ 
S prices as they can be purchased % 
elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- @ 
erature a specialty. Also everything & 
relating to the Kindergarten and § 
School. 
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atrtetetetentntorfetedene 
For Breakfast 


:j 
: 


fess fafa fe sfu face cfu cfe sheaf ofo 


Enough for 
the Working- 
man. 


Delicate Enough For 


infants and Invalids. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 
us his name and your etten— we will 
see that you are sup- 
plied. There is but 


phitnbhibbbitbittttt 


Seafesfesheste 


ape afeafe chests chs ahs ahs ops ape afs 





GEO. C. NEWMAN} 


806 MARKET St. 


i Fine Artsk 
eee Sian. Etec, 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23 days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sonta Fé Railway, 


CHICAGO, 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 







409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a opert Sram cna of tee Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8S. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE:; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. a 

















President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


me GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 







CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 





TRUST CO. 


| 7a DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 










OFFICERS: 





EFFI) GHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass't Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 





GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Witiiam H. Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Bispnam, 






Errincuam B. Morris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W RICHARDS, Wiruam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemberton S. Hutrcuinson, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. CLoruier, 


Joun C. Sims, 


Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


YEO & LU KENS, | 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLAN VKS. 























s. F. elleaitonts ant. 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 



































PHILADELPHIA. 











Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 








Popular Prices 
Semples Free to any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. _Phitedeiphi, Pa. 














Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
























F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPO OI et Pete PP 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 

Undertaker sas 

and Embalmer) ™ ee 

1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 



















Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
GILT EDGE GOLD 










the pnd 








%o 
6 MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution, 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York wy. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrn Wesster, Wm. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








Interest allowed on 








Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having , Your papers together, you have at 
ar a valuable volume, of over 
eg: paing matter. 










Our prices are the lowest, our 

anscoms’ ° soliton amie and 

quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive or methods 

resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 

















